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Two Interesting Telegrams 
GEORGE WASHINGTON’S “TOURO LETTER” — 


Two telegrams received at the Association’s office are printed below. We 
feel they might be of interest to our readers. Representatives from the Asso- 
ciation were invited to attend two important meetings in New York City. Mrs 
Florence Henderson, our regional director for the New York area, was asked 
to arrange for representation of the Association at the meetings. Also ap- 
pearing below is the Association’s pledge related to the “Touro Letter”. 


JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY 
1538 9 ST NORTHWEST WASHDC 


Cordially invite you and members of your staff to attend and cover 
National Conference Constitutional Rights and American Freedom next Tues- 
day-Wednesday, October 11-12 Park Sheraton Hotel, New York City. Panel 
Session on Legislation and Executive Action start 2:15 p.m. Tuesday. I will 
attend closing session to hear report and will address conference participants 
and public at rally in Harlem later Wednesday afternoon. Senator Humph- 
rey is Conference Chairman. Mrs. Roosevelt, Governor Williams, former 
Governors Harriman and Lehman, Senators Clark, Hart, Morse, Symington, 
Congressmen Celler, Diggs, Powell, others among participants. Hotel reser- 
vations available at Sheraton-Atlantic Hotel 

(Signed) JOHN F. KENNEDY 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY 
1538 NINTH ST NORTHWEST WASHDC 
National Conference, Christians and Jews and Morris Morgenstern Foun- 
dation hold press conference, luncheon, Wednesday, October 26, 10:30 a.m., 
Waldorf-Astoria when George Washington’s famous 1790 letter to Touro 
Synagogue is displayed. Document’s 170th Anniversary will be observed. 
200 organizations such as yours asked to pledge to support Washington’s 
words, that our government “gives to bigotry no sanction, to persecution no 
assistance.” Nixon, Kennedy to give definitive statements concerning evils 
of racial, religious discrimination. Your participation by sending 200 words 
pledge “To Bigotry No Sanction” for release to press and for magazine publi- 
cation. Deadline: October 15. Request representative of your organization 
attend conference. Please estimate your total membership and give repre- 
sentative’s name. Nation’s press awaits your action. Request earliest reply 
To: 
MORRIS MORGENSTERN FOUNDATION AND NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 
43 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


A.S.N.L.H. PLEDGE 


The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History pledges to sup- 
port George Washington’s words that our government “gives to bigotry no 
sanction, to persecution no assistance.” Our organization pledges to work 
with others to create and maintain the kind of government which will not 
sanction bigotry and will not give assistance to persecution. 

Only an informed public and enlightened electorate can build the type 
of government envisaged by George Washington in his “Touro Letter.” In 
this connection, a nation must know the whole truth of the history of all of 
its “peoples,” if it is to understand the problems of the present and the needs 
of the future. A public is not enlightened when it permits false stereotypes 
of race and creed, or historical distortions and omissions, to accommodate 
convenient points of view. 

Our ten thousand members pledge to continue the work begun in 1915: 
to correct historical fallacies related to the Negro, by research and publica- 
tion related to historical truth. We call upon the hundreds of thousands who 
join the Association in the celebration of Negro History Week each year to 
work in the spirit of the “Touro Letter” for a better country and world, 
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ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION $ 
THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN SPORT 


(Reprinted by special permission 
from SPORT, March 1960) 

WE AGREED to get together in a 
private dining room at the Biltmcre 
Hotel in New York, about a dozen of 
us, and sit down and talk informally 
about the subject of this special is- 
sue: “The Negro in American 
Sport.” The idea was to take a good 
long look at where we’ve come from. 
where we are now, and where we may 
be going with respect to the Negro’s 
participation in athletics. We wanted 
to ask some hard questions and get 
some hard answers in free give and 
take. Althea Gibson was the first one 
to show up, resplendent in a full- 
length leather coat and escorted by 
Bill Davis, the Negro national tennis 
charspion. Buddy Young, the old 
Illinois and pro football star, came 
next, his bulky shoulders filling up 
the doorway. Jackie Robinson called 
from his desk at Chock Full O’ Nuts 
to say that there was an emergency 
at the office and he couldn’t make it, 
so we agreed to send the transcript 
over to him afterward and let him 
make whatever marginal notes and 
comments he wanted. Sam Lacy of 
the Baltimore Afro-American came 
in, and just as the bartender was 
passing around the ginger ale, base- 
ball’s Larry Doby limped into the 
room, a woolen slipper-sock on the 
foot ihat was operated on last sum- 
mer. SPORT was represented by 
Irv Goodman, Lee Greene, Steve Gel- 
man. Barry Gottehrer, writer Roger 
Kahn and me. We demolished the 
mixed grill, and then we got right 
to it. 

—KEd Fitzgerald 
Editor: Larry, you were the first 
Negro ballplayer in the American 
League. Do you think the Negro 
athlete has come a long way since 
then? 


Doby: I think we’ve had great suc- 
cess. But we’ve still got a long way 
to go, and it’s going to be a matter 
of education. If you don’t have the 
schooling, then you’re going to be 
iacking a certain amount of intelli- 


gence. If you don’t know enough, 
you're going to be disillusioned. In 


echcol they tell you, this a free coun- 
try, you can go where you want to 
go and do what you want to do. I 
grew up under that atmosphere. But, 
hell, you go down South and you 
can’t go where you want to go. For 
instance, all of a sudden, I’m with 
Cleveland, I want to ride in a cab 
and a guy says you can’t ride in this 
cab. They didn’t tell me that in 
school, and I think they should. So 
all right, I can’t ride in a cab, and 
here I am facing reality. First of 
all, I get mad at the guy, and that 
may not be the proper thing to do. 
It may not be his fault. How are you 
going to cope with this except 
through education? 


Robinson: Certainly, the Negro eth- 
lete has come a long way, and he 
must continue to advance. Education 
will prepare him to cope with situa- 
tions. Education of the masses is 
important, too, but it’s only part of 
the answer. Some people will never 
change. They'll always be bigoted. 
You can’t wait for them to change. 
That would be like a man with 
somebody’s foot on his throat waiting 
until he was choked to death. You 
have to make some moves yourself. 
Editor: Given a choice between iurn- 
ing pro and going to college, what 
should the young Negro athlete do? 
Young: I think he should turn pro. 
He can go to school in the winter. 
Doby: I sav he should turn pro. 
You know why? Because the future 
of the Negro athlete after his career 
is over is limited, very limited. 
Young: He should turn pro first 
but as soon as he can go to college 
he shovld go. Anv Negro boy who 
has a chance to go to college ought 
to take it. If his family’s already 
financially secure he should go with- 
out delay. Robinson’s kids have got 
to go to college. Doby’s kids got to 
go. My kids got to go. I remember 
the first time I ever seriously told 
anybody I wanted to go to college. . . 





Jackie Robinson 
this was my mother. . .and I said 
that I would like to make her proud 
of me. What made me turn profes- 
sional later, of course, was to get 
some money for my family. But in 
the beginning I just wanted people 
to be proud of me. Either way, it 
was always trying to reach upward. 
Althea: You’d be surprised how 
many parents don’t want their young- 
sters to be successful, though. Be- 
cause they’re afraid they'll drift 
away. They believe the kids will 
move beyond them and leave them. 
Robinson: I think a boy faced with 
the choice of turning pro or going 
to college, should go to college. As I 
said before, better education will 
make him better equipped to cope 
with problems. And when you sign 
a professional contract, it doesn’t 
mean you will be successful. For 
every fellow who makes the major 
leagues, thousands fail. For future 
success, it’s essential to seize the op- 
portunity of a college education. A 
boy who gets a very large bonus will 
have something to fall back on, but 
a boy who signs a_ run-of-the-mill 
contract, won’t. On the other hand, 
opportunities for Negro boys who 
graduate from college are tremen- 
dous. Industry recruits actively in 
Negro colleges now. Business is 
looking for talented youngsters for 
the future, and will offer good oppor- 
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tunities. As for signing a pro con- 
tract and going to school during the 
winter, that rarely works out. You 
fall too far behind in your studies. 
Editor: Althea, if you want to take 
up golf the way Babe Didrikson did, 
go after the amateur championship 
and then turn pro, will it be possible 
for you to make the try? Will you 
be allowed to play? 

Althea: I don’t know. The only thing 
I can do is have faith that I can. 
That’s the only basis I can go on. 
I play golf at a lot of places now 
without any trouble. If they like 
me as an individual. and ar= aware 
of my attributes. I’m sure they will 
welcome me. 

Robinson: I’ve experienced little dif- 
ficulty in being able to play at golf 
clubs. I have been accepted as an 
individual. But joining a club is 
another story. I was invited to juin 
one club, and the admissions board 
approved me. But eight ladies ob- 
iected and I didn’t make it. 

Editor: I you know a golf club is 
open to you only because you're 
Althea Gibson, and you know it 
wouldn’t be open to other Negroes, 
would you play there anyway? 
Althea: If they accepted me, certain- 
lv I would go. If they accepted me 
on the basis of my ability, then 
soorer or later they would accept 
others on the basis of their ability re- 
gardless of race. 

Dobv: That’s the trouble with golf. 
Yon have to start at a country club, 
and how many country clubs are 
going to open their doors and let 
Negroes in? But I agree with Althea. 
T would go if thev let me, because 
class and characteristics would show. 
When I was first in baseball some of 
the southern white bovs were:a Ittle 
bit learv. Thev had never been 
around intelligent Negroes who knew 
how io act. The moment they found 
out T was an all-right guy I became 
an individual. I don’t believe there 
is a race that could have been sup- 
pressed the way we have been and 
still do the job the way we’ve done 
whenever we've been 


given the 
chance. 


Robinson: There was a time when 
I disagreed violently. I wouldn’t 


have considered going to a club 
where other Negroes were barred. 
But I talked to people who weren’t 
allowed into places and they all 
said, ‘Jackie, go. If you don’t go, 
then how will we ever be able to go? 
Somebody has to be first.’ It’s 
worked, too. In Miami Beach, for 
example, Negroes can go to night 
clubs and can stay at some of the 
hotels. These changes are recent. 
Editor: Are there still some sports 
that practice discrimination? 

Young: What about racine? Once 
upon a time the Negro jockey was 
on important figure in racing. Now 
he’s only an exercise bov or a stable- 
hand. things like that. Basically, any 
of the sports that are more social 
rather than entertainment spect=cles 
are still pretty much closed. although 
neople like Althea here are coming 
along and opening them up. 

Davis: There were four Negro boys 
at Forest Hills this year. 

Editor: How do they get into the 
tournament? 

Davis: That’s. an interestine anestion. 
Unfortunately, the USLTA still zoes 
to the Neero Assoviation for their 
elections. T think of course. Negroes 
should plav their wav into the Na- 
tionals on merit. the wav evervbodv 
else does. Now it’s more on personal 
recommendation. 

Fditor: Is there any restriction on 
the number of Negroes allowed in 
the Nationals? 

Davis: Yes, I believe the number is 
five. They won’t take more than five 
Negroes. But after all. that’s good 
progress. What’s more, there are 
now only about two or three tourna- 
ments outside the South that haven’t 
invited Negroes, 

Althea: That’s due largely to my 
activities as an individual. They can 
get along with me and I can get 
alone with them. This is the basis of 
accepting others of my race. 

Davis: I think there is still a major 
injustice as far as the development 
of tennis nlavers is, concerned. Take 
a boy like Arthur Ashe, wh») ap- 
parently has all the abilities to make 
a good tennis player. He plaved Rod 
Laver, who was one of the Australian 
Davis Cup players, a very good 
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match. Now, it seems to me that 
if the U.S., and by the U.S. I mean 
the officials of the USLTA, were 
really interested in developing tennis 
to any extent, they would take advan- 
tage of a boy like Ashe. They should 
put him on the Junior Davis Cup 
team. But he’s going to have to make 
it primarily through the efforts of 
our Negro organization. 

Robinson: As far as tennis is con- 
cerned, there should be no restriction 
on how many Negroes can play in a 
tournament. Perhaps economic cir- 
cumstances would not enable a fellow 
to play on the tournament circuit. but 
that shouldn’t influence his right to 
plav. He should be judged strictly 
by his ability. 

Editor: With so many Negro ball- 
players in the big leagues now, espe- 
cially on some clubs like the San 
Francisco Giants, do you foresee a 
time when there will be resentment 
expressed that they are “taking 
over?” 

Dobv: Thev tell me this is a free 
country. If the Negroes have more 
ability they should be able to show 
it. Believe me. if he’s better than 
the other fellow, and I think he has 
to be twice as good. it’s a God- 
given abilitv. It won’t be a problem, 
in Frisco or anywhere else. Every- 
body loves a winner. If you have 
nine Negroes on a ball club, and 
they’re winning, they'll love them. 
Robinson: I don’t think the day will 
come when Negroes will dominate 
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baseball. The fact that a man is a 
Negro doesn’t make him a better 
ballpiayer. Only ten per cent of the 
country’s population is Negro, and 
there are so many young men who 
want to play baseball, ten per cent 
of the total population is not going 
to take Certain teams 
have a lot of Negro players now, but 


over. may 
times have changed and most of the 
clubs are scouting Negroes now. No 
one team will end up with most of 
them, especially if a new league 
comes in, too. It will simply be a 
normal allotment—except with those 
club owners who are still bigoted. 
On the other hand, I can’t agree that 
a Negro ballplayer has to be twice 
as good as a white one to make 
the majors. Times have changed. 

Young: Speakinglof “over - partici- 
pation” in certain sports by Negroes, 
notice the way 
women’s track is almost completely 
dominated by teams from Tuskegee 
Institute and State Uni- 
versity. And what white competitors 
there are in these sports have not 


it’s interesting to 


Tennessee 


come from the women’s colleges. 
Can it be, do you suppose, that Vassar 
and and Wellesley and the others, as 
weli as the predominantly white 
coed schools, consider such activity 
as being beneath the dignity of wom- 
en? Or have they.maybe been de- 
terred by the unladylike perspiration, 
or the supposed lack of delicacy? I 
wonder if the relatively small budget 
for track teams, 
and the desire of colleges like Tus- 


kegee and Tennessee State to pro- 


outlays required 


programs for iheir 
female students constitute the only 
for this unusual display of 
athletic prowess by the young Negro 
Women. 


vide interesting 


reasons 


Editor: Jackie Robinson 
didn’t play in the minors very long, 
and you didn’t at all. Do you think 
that lack of experience hurt you? 


Larry, 


Doby: I didn’t play in the minors 
because Cleveland’s farm teams were 
in tie South, but I don’t think it hurt 
me. My adjustment was 
learning how to live with you people 
all over again. As I said before, I’d 
been brought up in neighborhoods 
where there was no question about 


biggest 


it. But suddenly here I am, I’m put 
in a situation where I have to keep 
asking myself, “Is this guy for real?” 
and “Is this guy a phony?” I had 
to adjust myself all over again. Just 
like that, without any help. I was 
only twenty years old and it was 
quite a problem. The baseball part 
of it never bothered me. I hit .301 
my first full year. 


Editor: But did the adujustment hurt 
your baseball playing? 

Doby: Oh, yes. Now, I'd meet you, 
and you’d say to me, “Larry, I’m 
not anti. I’m for you a hundred per- 
cent.” But I’ve got to wonder, and 
I'd say to myself, “Does this guy 
really mean it?” Because I’m sensi- 
tive and I worry about these things, 
it’s on my mind. So I'd go back to 
the hotel room at night and I'd keep 
saying to myself, “Is he, or isn’t he?” 
And then I had to go out and play 
baseball the next day. A lot of my 
baseball was left right back there 
in the room at night, thinking to 
myself, “What’s wrong with me? 
Why am I different? Why can’t 
they accept me like anybody else?” 
This never occurred to me until you 
people made it occur. You made ine 
sensitive to this type of skin. 
Editor: Are the Negro athletes, on 
integrated clubs, guilty of keeping 
to themselves too much and not mix- 
ing with the white players? 

Doby: No question about it. The 
Negro segregates himself. Just like 
we segregate ourselves from out- 
standing restaurants. We don’t go 
because we’re afraid we might not 
be welcome. We’re afraid some idiot 
sitting next to us will say, “What’s 
he doing here?” I walk into a cer- 
tain hotel and I can feel people staring 
at me. I’m not sure if they’re looking 
at me because I’m a Negro As a 
matter of fact, I feel they’re looking 
at me because I’m neat. They don’t 
believe you can look that good, wear 
such nice clothes. 

Young: I had an experience like that 
at the All-Star game in Chicago aiter 
I got out of school. We were all 
staying together at Northwestern dur- 
ing practice and one night I came 
into the television room wearing a 
pair of pajamas, and there was this 
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Bill Davis, Negro National Tennis 
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big fcllow who later played with the 
Giants, and he busted out laughing 
because he thought he’d never seen 
anything as funny as a Negro wear- 
ing pajamas. We laughed about it, 
but I got a little angry. A little 
upset, anyway. 

Doby: You know, it all comes from 
way back, from the Kingfish and 
Amos and Andy type stuff. That’s 
all the average white person has to 
compare a Negro with. They think 
that’s the way we all act. 

Young: I think any Negro who has 
been brought up in an integrated at- 
mosphere, and given the educational 
opportunities, should not feel sensi- 
tive about being a Negro at all. 
Robinson: It isn’t good for Negroes 
to band together in cliques on ball 
clubs. When I first joined the Dod- 
gers, I kept to myself and that did 
no good. All of a sudden, I realized 
this and I eased myself in. You 
can’t just move in with anyone; 
there are some people who never are 
going to like me, and, on the other 
hand, I’m never going to like them. 
In some cases, it’s because I’m a 
Negro, but in most cases, it’s be- 
cause we have nothing in common. 
You must associate with people you 
have things in common with. On the 
Dodgers, I played cards with Pee 
Wee Reese, Billy Cox and other 
white fellows, because I liked to play 
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pinochle and poker, and they liked 
to. Gilliam played with us, too. We 
were accepted as individuals. | re- 
member one time in 1947, when 
Brooklyn played an exhibition game 
in Illinois. We were off during the 
day and some of the players went 
out to the golf course. Reese and 
some others were playing ahead of 
myself and one of the Negro sports- 
writers, and they invited us to join 
them. They invited us because ‘hey 
would rather play with us than with 
strangers from the local club. It 
didn’t matter that we were Negroes 
and they were white. Now, it’s even 
on a larger scale. I know that white 
players seek out Negro players in 
spring training and try to cultivate 
friendships with them because they 
have things in common. 

Editors Does the Negro population 
as a whole rejoice in or resent the 
success of the Negro athlete? 
Lacy: I think the Negro definitely 
roots for the Negro athlete. 

Doby: Yes 

Lacy: I find that my sister, and she’s 
just lately become interested in base- 
ball, always roots for the team with 
the most Negroes on it. And if the 
Yankees are playing the Indians, she 
wants Elly Howard to hit a home 
run every time up, but she also wants 
Power and Minoso to hit home runs 
every time they get up, too. In 
other words, she just roots for the 
Negro boy. . .Now, me, I root for 
the player. I want to see the better 
man win. 

Doby: It’s only human to root for 
your own. Everbody does it. 
Robinson: I think the Negro popu- 
lation rejoices in the success of the 
Negro athlete, but 1 don’t think it 
influences rooting any more. That’s 
a thing of the past. I’m sure that a 
Negro fan in Los Angeles, like Nat 
Cole, is rooting hard for Gilliam, 
sure. But he’s rooting for the team 
first. If you were to ask Nat who 
he’s rooting for hardest on the team, 
I’m sure he'll give you the name of 
the player who’s doing the best. 
Negroes don’t accept all their ath- 
letes as symbols any more. They 
have a special interest in Negro ath- 
letes who have done things for 
Negroes on the whole, yes. Someone 


like Joe Louis will always be a sym- 


bol, because he has made vital con- 
tributions. But a regular athlete is 
just a regular athlete. Negroes are 
beginning to wake up to their capa- 
bilities now. 

Editors How did the Negro people 
feel about Floyd Patterson’s defeat 
by Johansson? 

Lacy: I think the average Negro 
fan had become so fed up with Cus 
D’Amato—it shouldn’t have had any- 
thing to do with it but I believe it 
did— that they took Patterson’s get- 
ting beat without any feeling at all. 
Editor: Althea, are you going to 
play in the South on your tour with 
the Globetrotters? 

Althea: Yes, quite a few cities in the 
South. 

Editor: Have you played in the South 
since you became the champion? 
Althes: Only in Miami Beach. Twice. 
Editor: Do you expect to have any 
difficulty ? 

Althea: No, I don’t expect to have 
any trouble. I’m a professional ten- 
nis player. I go where the job is, 
where the money is. 

Editor: Do the owners or promoters 
try to take advantage of the Negro’s 
greater need for the opportunity to 
pay him less? 

Doby: The organizations I’ve been 
with have been pretty fair to me. 
I’d never say once that I haven’t had 
good relationships with the clubs I’ve 
played for. A few minor disagree- 
ments, maybe. but that’s a normal 
thing. 

Editor: Has there ever been a Negro 
holdout in baseball? 

Doby: Well, I’ve never been a hold- 
out, but I’ve had my disagreements. 
I stayed away until I got pretty close 
to what I wanted. I don’t think the 
difference between us was because 
they were trying to gyp me. I think 
they would have done the same to 
you or to anybody. After all, the 
general manager is supposed to get 
you as cheap as he possibly can. 
That’s his job. If you’re dumb 
enough to sign for what he says, 
well, that’s up to you. 

Editor: But is the Negro athlete a 
little quicker to sign than the white 
man? 
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Doby: I can only speak for myself. 


Me, no. 

Lacy: I think the Negro is, generally, 
quicker to sign. Mostly because he’s 
not in as good a bargaining position 
as the white man. The Negro’s eco- 
nomic level has always been consid- 
erably below the white man’s. When 
2 Negro’s offered $10,000, that may 
be like an offer of, say, $17,000 to 
a white. I would also like to add that 
when Larry says the Negro piayer 
isn’t gypped, that he gets about the 
same as the white man, he’s only 
talking about after the boy has been 
signed. There is no comparison at 
all in the bonus situation. There 
has never been a big Negro bonus 
player. They get a guy like Ernie 
Banks for $20. But years ago Robin 
Roberts got $60,000, and Ted Ka- 
zanski—now, who’s he—got, I think, 
$75,000. The Negro boys have never 
got in on this kind of money. They’re 
still signing for the opportunity. 
Robinson: The first few years, the 
owners had a bargaining edge, but 
that doesn’t exist today. Willie Mays 
is doing fine, and so are a lot of 
other fellows. In my case, nobody 
was kidding me. I knew I was 
underpaid, but so were a !ot of other 
Dodgers. We were all told that we 
were playing in a small ball park 
and the team couldn’t make much 
money. We never knew the actual 
breakeven point for the team; ball- 
players hardly ever do. I didn’t 
argue because I figured that if you 
cooperate with people, they will co- 
operate with you later on. If I had 
decided to hold out, it would have 
been more to my advantage than to 
the club’s. Most people would have 
said, “Look at the crowds he draws. 
He has to be worth whatever he 
asks.” I would have had the edge 
from a_ public-relations standpoint. 
Young: In pro football, there’s 
been no consistency. Not yet. The 
Cleveland Browns, though, have been 
showing the way. They always have. 
In 1948, maybe there were four or 
five Negroes outside of those on the 
Browns who were making any decent 
moncy. Today, the Browns are still 
showing the way. There are a very 
few players getting more money than 
Jimmy Brown. Paul Brown is paying 
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him what he used to pay Otto 
Graham. 

Editor: Can the Negro athlete do as 
well as the white on side earnings 
like and off-season 
jobs? 

Doby: No. If I’m selling insurance 
and a white man is selling insurance, 
he’s going to sell a lot more than I 
am. The Negro customers just don’t 
have the same kind of money. And 
as far as endorsemenis are concerned, 
I think this is the first year that 
razor-blade companies ever had a 
Negro player on their commercials. 
They finally used Willie. 

Lacy: Suppose some milk com- 
pany hired both Doby and Gil Mc- 
Dougald for an advertisement. It 
stands to reason McDougald will get 
twice as much money as Doby, be- 
cause they can use his picture and 
his testimonial anywhere, but there’s 
a whole lot of the United States 
where they wouldn’t even think of 
using Doby’s picture. And take 4 
shirt company, for instance. Are 
they going to use Doby’s picture, or 
Willie’s, or are they going to put 
their shirt on a white ballplayer? 
Robinson: The Negro athlete doesn’t 
make out as well as the white ball- 
player on endorsements, and that’s 


endorsements 


mostly because of ignorance on the 
part of the advertising people. They 
use ballplayers from different parts 
of the country and from different 
nationalities to open up specific mar- 
kets, but up until recently, they’ve 
neglected the Negro market. The 
Negro population in the United 
States makes between 18 and 19 
billion dollars a year. Certainly, an 
endorsement from Willie Mays will 
help sell a product to the Negroes, 
and will help get some of this money. 
It’s a strong market and it should 
be grabbed up. 

Editor: Will the Continental League 
hasten the day of the first Negro 
manager in baseball? 

Doby: Yes, I think it will, because 
of the fact that I have a lot of faith 
in the man that’s the president, Mr. 
Rickey. He had the courage and 
the conviction to give the Negro 
ballpiayer a chance. You know, you 
can say you like me, and it could 
be just on the surface, it might not 


come from within. But I believe 
with Mr. Rickey it comes from within. 
He really feels that way. Inciden- 
tally, I think there should be a 
Negro executive in the game. 
Editor: Do you think the first Negro 
manager will have a tough job? 
Doby: Definitely. The important 
thing about a manager, in my opin- 
ion, is handling the men. And it’s 
going to be tough for a Negro to do 
that, to the extent that he’s going 
to get the respect of all of them. He’s 
going to have to deal with guys like 
the ballplayer who once said to me, 
“What the hell is this league coming 
to, now we've got you black men in 
it?” And he’s also got to face the 
big problem of dealing with the 
other Negroes on the club and get- 
ting them to respect him as the man 
in charge. 

Editor: Who do you think would be 
best fitted for the job? 

Doby: Me. . .No, I’m kidding. Well 
partly. I would say the best fitted 
would be Jackie Robinson, and 
Campy would have been. I definitely 
think Jackie would be capable, and 
would be able both to manage and 
to hold everbody’s respect. Buz it 
would be rough. 


Editor: Would you accept the 
chance? 
Doby: Yes, I would. I believe, 


‘hough, it would be harder than ac- 
tually breaking into baseball like 
I did in 48. But it would be a caal- 
lenge, and everybody likes a chal- 
lenge. 

Robinson: Not too long ago, I was 
sounded out by a team that wanted 
me as its manager, It was one of the 
teams trying to get a franchise in the 
Continental League. I turned down 
the offer, because I wouldn’t accept 
a job as a manager. It’s too risky, 
financially. As vice-president of 
Chock Full O° Nuts, I have security. 
It would take a great deal of money 
for me even to give managing a 
second thought. But I know I could 
be a good manager, and being a 
Negro wouldn’t hamper me at all. 
The biggest problem a manager 
faces is being able to handle players. 
I’m in charge of both white end 
Negro people here and I treat each 
as an individual. You must recog- 
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nize a man’s abilities and work with 
him. I have always been able to 
work with people. When I was at 
Pasadena Junior College many years 
ago, I was one of four Negroes on 
a football team of 25 men. I called 
the signals. There were six southern 
boys on the team who never had 
played with a Negro before, and we 
had no problem, and things were 
tougher in those days. It was just 
a matter of catering to individual 
whims. I devised a play one day to 
let one of the tackles score, and he 
made the first touchdown of his life. 
When we would come inside of the 
ten-yard line, I'd give the ball to 
my blocking back, a fellow from 
Oklahoma, When he wouldn’t gain, 
he’d come back to the huddle and 
all the boys would say, “Jack, you 
take it.” And when I did take it, 
they opened up such big holes that 
my little boy could have scored 
touchdowns. I know that if you 
polled all the fellows I’ve ever played 
ball with, almost every single one 
would say he had respect for me. 
That’s important. There are many 
people I have met who don’t like me. 
There are many people I don’t like. 
But as long as the respect is there, 
we can deal with one another. A 
Negro who can handle people as in- 
dividuals, and can do his job well, 
will earn respect. He is capable of 
being a manager, a leader of men in 
sports and business. 

Lacy: I think it’s important that the 
problems would be not just with the 
white ballplayers, but with the 
Negroes. They'd be inclined to look 
at him and say more or less’ “What 
are you doing here?” By the way, 
Larry was saying before that there 
ought to be a Negro executive in 
baseball or one of the major sports. 
If that’s so, if we want that to 
happen, then we have to remember 
the importance of what we said about 
getting that college education. You 
can’t expect to take a professional 
contract coming out of high school 
and then qualify for an executive 
position when your playing days are 
over. And the chances for college 
are ever so much better today. More 
schools are after the Negro athlete. 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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BRIEFS 


NEW AFRICAN UNIVERSITY 
COMES INTO BEING 
ENUGU 


The Eastern Region of Nigeria, a 
40,000 square mile area with a pop- 
ulation of 10,000,000, has long felt 
the need for a university of its own. 
Recently, this goal came nearer to 
realization, with the inaugural meet- 
ing of the Provisional Council at the 
Premier’s Lodge in Enugu, Nigeria. 

Long a favored project of Dr. 
Nnamdi Azikiwe, former Premier 
and now President of the Nigerian 
Senate, the university is expected to 
open its doors in the fall of this year. 

The Provisional Council, itself, is 
the group of officials appointed by 
the Eastern Nigerian Government to 
work with the I.C.A. and the British 
Inter-University Council to bring the 
university into being. Members of 
the Council were brorght, at the ex- 
pense of the Governm« at, to Nigeria 
where the meetings took place. 

Those who attended the meeling 
were Dr. Marguerite Cartwrigh: of 
New York; Dr. Eldon Johnson, Pres- 
ident of the University of New Hamp- 
shire; Mr. J. S. Fulton, Vice Chancel- 
lor of the University of Wales and 
Principal of the University College, 
Swansee; and Dr. O. Ikejiani, a Ni- 
gerian scholar. Dr. T. O. S. Elias, 
the other Nigerian member, was un- 
able to attend. 

Also present were Mr. Peter 
Wright, acting registrar; Dr. 
Stearnes, I.C.A. representative and 
acting principal, from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; and Dr. Azikiwe, 
Chairman of the Council. 

During the week of concentrated 
meetings, the members visited Nsuk- 
ka and inspected the site of the uni- 
versity, were luncheon guests of the 
Governor General, and a2 formal din- 
ner was given in their honor by the 
Premier, Dr. Okpara. An impressive 
reception was given by Dr. Azikiwe, 
who also entertained the group at 
his country estate. 
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NEWS 


From LIME 


FAST-GROWING NEGRO 
SUBURBIA AROUND MANY U.S. 
CITIES HELPS MEET DEMAND 
FOR DECENT, MODERATE- 
PRICED HOUSING 


NEW YORK, Sept. 15—While far 
too many of the 16 million U.S. 
Negroes live in slums—and cannot 
find the housing they can afford and 
need—other thousands are blazing a 
trail in fast-growing Negro suburbia. 

Blooming on the outskirts of 
dozens of cities, Time s:ys in a spe- 
cial report in the current (Sept. 21) 
issue, are hundreds of new communi- 
ties such as: 

ATLANTA: nearby Crestwood 
Forest (150 homes, $12,000 - 
$60,000) ; MEMPHIS: nearby Lake- 
view Gardens (614 homes, $9,000- 
$19,000) ; NEW ORLEANS: nearby 
Pontchartrain Park (725 homes, 
from $14,300 ito $25,000) ; 
LONG ISLAND: Dunbar Estates, 
Wesibury Houses (200 homes, 
$14,000 - $20,000); CHARLOTTE, 
N.C.: nearby University Park (400 
homes, $11,000-$15000); PHILA- 
DELPHIA: nearby integrated (53% 
white, 47% Negro) Concord Park 
(139 homes $12,700-$14,350) . 


SPECIAL HAZARDS 


These developments are all peo- 
pled by the newly prospering Negro 
middie class, who all seem to have 
one thing in common; a fever for 
good living. Technicians, profession- 
al men, teachers, nurses, well-paid 
factory workers, federal employees 
that settle where the air is clean 
and the schools good, join the P.T.A., 
buy power lawnmowers, curse the 
crab grass, endure the rigors of com- 
muting, barbecue their steaks, buy 
second cars and second TV 
grumble about taxes. 

More and more white builders, 
Time says, sensing the demand for 
decent, moderate-priced Negro hous- 
ing, have taken the plunge into the 
suburban market. It has its special 
hazards; in some areas, white build- 
ing inspectors and utility companies 
drag their feet when Negro tracts 
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open. Negro mortgage money is 
often a stiff 1% or 2% more than 
for whites (it is easier to get loans 
for prospering Negroes in the Deep 
South than it is in Northern states). 
3ut mortgage companies are begin- 
ning to realize that steadily employed 
Negroes are a good risk. 


CHICAGO DEVELOPMENT 

Caicago’s Park Terrace in the su- 
burb of Markham even has a laya- 
way system that allows buyers to 
sign up for homes and pay out the 
down payments in monthly install- 
ments. Markham looks like any of 
the thousands of bedroom communi- 
ties that rim the cities of the nation: 
its lawns are well trimmed, its homes 
are split level or ranch, its st-eets 
neat and winding. 

Last week a young, house-hunting 
couple drove to the 400-room sub- 
division of Park Terrace, cruised a 
while, then stopped at the office of 
Manager Milton Lewis to request a 
tour through the mode]! homes. “Cer- 
tainly.” said Lewis. “Of course, vou 
folks are aware that Park Terrace 
is a Negro development.” They were 
were not. “They just stared at me,” 
said Lewis. “They couldn’t believe 
their ears.” The couple examined the 
model homes, walked through the 
neighborhood. “I never dreamed that 
Negroes could live so well around 
Chicago,” the husband said. “fF al- 
ways pictured them 
slums.” 
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ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT IN NORTHAMPTON 


Northampton, like many New Eng- 
land towns, had few slaves. They were 
owned by several of the wealthy citi- 
zens in the anti-bellum years of the 
town. However, residents of North- 
ampton were not, for the most part. 
confronted with the sufferings of en- 
slaved humanity as were citizens who 
resided in the southern states; even 
though occasionally they listened 
with sympathy or with indifference 
to the experiences of the fugitive 
slaves who sought shelter at their 
doors. 

In 1681, one of the earliest record- 
ed incidents relating to Negro slaves 
in Northampton occurred. In that 
year, a Negro slave came from 
Brookfield to Northampton “to 
wreak vengeance of Mr. Clarke, who 
was a magistrate. for some official 
act”, This slave, after fastening the 
door so that the occupants could not 
get out, set fire to the log house of 
William Clarke which stood then on 
the spot where College Hall, one 
building of Smith College, now 
stands.'! Mr, Clarke, an elderly man 
of 72 vears at that time, with his 
wife and son narrowly escaped death. 
The slave was captured, hanged, and 
his body burned.* 

Eighty - three years later, there 
were six Negroes “apparently 
slaves”, living among the 262 fami- 
lies which then made a total of 1265 
persons. These slaves were located 
as follows: one at Mrs. Stoddard’s. 
a man at Caleb Stone’s, a woman at 
Joseph Clapp’s, two at Joseph Hunt’s 
(a man and a woman), one person 
at Zadox Dank’s, and a woman 
named Dinah, who may have been a 
slave, at Moses Kingsley’s. Records 
show that in 1765, there were five 
slaves in Northampton, two at Jos- 
eph Hunt’s, one at Jonathan Clapp’s, 
one at Caleb Strong’s, and one at 
Timothy Dwight’s.’ 

From this it may be inferred that 
physical slavery in Northampton was 
really rare. Yet, there were men and 
women of Northampton who, because 
they knew the evils of slavery, work- 
ed wholeheartedly for its abolition. 
Many of these persons were nation- 
ally and internationally known, As 


By Dorothy B. Porter 


citizens, they fed and sheltered num- 
erous fugitive slaves who found ref- 
uge among them while making their 
journey ot the northern land of free- 
dom. Some of their homés served as 
stations of the Underground Rail- 
road. These citizens were not intimi- 
dated by the open hostility of other 
residents of Northampton despite 
threats and demonstrations. Many 
served as officers of anti-slavery; so- 
cieties, as editors and contributors 
to and agents of abolitionist news- 
papers, and as speakers on the anti- 
slavery platform, They arranged for 
anti-slavery conventions and meetings 
in their own community. One such 
meeting, arranged by Samuel La- 
tham Hill, a leader in the community 
and an overseer at the Williamantic 
Cotton Factory was broken up when 
a mob pelted the audience with rot- 
ten eggs.t The meeting was to have 
heen addressed by Wendell Phillips. 
Notable anti-slavery lecturers who 
appeared in Northampton were Fred- 
erick Douglass, Theodore Weld, Hen- 
ry C. Wright, Lucy Stone, Francis E. 
W. Harper, Charles C. Burleigh, 
George Thompson, Beriah Green, and 
Charles Remond. On one occasion, 
Frederick Douglass held the atten- 
tion of his audience for three hours. 
Sojourner Truth, the African “Sibyl” 
who lived in her own home in North- 
ampton, was also a most effectual lec- 
turer. She inevitably held her audi- 
ences spellbound.5 There is a story 
of how as a lone Negro, about to give 
a lecture on the “mercies of Jesus 
and the powers of the almighty” she 
remained calm as a party of hood- 
lums, intent on routing the worship- 
pers, rushed into the camp. For a few 
minutes she looked at the crowd of 
rioters, then with all the strength of 
her powerful voice, she sang: 
It was early in the morning, 
It was early in the morning, 
Just at the break of day, 
When he rose, when he rose, when he 
rose, 
And went to heaven in a cloud. 
The rioters drew closer, milled about 
Soourner and then stopped to listen. 
Sojourner stopped too and asked — 
“Why do you come about me with 


clubs and- sticks? I am not doing 
harm to anyone”. Someone cried 
back, “We ain’t going to hurt you 
old woman. We came to hear you 
sing.” Thus with her singing and di- 
plomacy she quited and dispersed an 
unruly crowd.® 

Charles C. Burleigh was another 
outstanding anti-slavery speaker and 
writer who resided in this area. For 
ten years Burleigh held the office of 
resident speaker of the Free Congre- 
gational Society of Florence, one of 
the earliest religious bodies to organ- 
ize on a platform of complete free- 
dom of thought and speech. This so- 
ciety recognized “the brotherhood of 
the human race and the equality of 
human rights” and made no distinc- 
tion as to the conditions and rights 
of membership for the society on ac- 
count of sex, color. or nationality. 

Anti-slavery conventions which 
met in Northampton were usually 
well-organized and fully attended. 
The Anti-Slavery Convention for the 
Western Counties convened at 10 
o'clock on the morning of October 
6, 1838, at the Town Hall. This meet- 
ing and the afternoon session held 
in the First Congregational Church 
were well-attended. The Reverend M. 
Ware presided and George T. Davis 
and J. P. Williston served as secre- 
taries. Resolutions on political ac- 
tion were discussed by Messrs. Good- 
ell, Stanton, St. Clair, and Phelps. 
David Lee Child spoke at consider- 
able length on the topic the “Annex- 
ation of Texas” while the Reverend 
M. Lusk made “forceful remarks on 
the duty of ministers in this cause,” 
of abolition.” 

A few years later, David Mack, 
George Benson and William Adam, 
as members of the Latimer Commit- 
tee of Boston, were authorized to 
call an anti-slavery convention in 
Hampshire county for the purpose of 
selecting two delegates to present a 
petition against slavery to the Mas- 
sacusetts legislature. One January 9, 
1843, the Latimer Convention was 
held at Northampton. 

Apart from their anti-slavery ac- 
tivities, Northampton abolitionists 
maintained a peaceful industry un- 
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marred by social lavishness. Maria 
Child resided in Northampton for 
several years. David Lee Child, her 
husband, and prominent anti-slavery 
leader engaged in the cultivation of 
beets. He erected the first beet-sugar 
factory in this country. William 
Lloyd Garrison frequently came to 
visit his brother-in-law, George Ben- 
son, also an abolitionist who lived 
in Northampton. Here too, the fam- 
ous Tappan family lived since first 
settling in 1767. David Ruggles, an 
eminent Negro abolitionist, estab- 
lished the first Water-cure in North- 
ampton which also served, no doubt, 
as a station of the Underground Rail- 
road. He resided in this community 
for several years. 


Perhaps, no other organized effort 
helned more to spread anti-slavery 
sentiment in this region than the ex- 
periment of community living in an 
atmosphere of “universal harmony, 
neace and freedom from care, anx- 
iety, dependence and oppression” 
provided bv the Northampton Asso- 
ciation of Education and Industry 
which, as one of its members stated 
“recognized the perfect brotherhood 
of the human race” and was pledged 
“to put an end to slavery, war, fraud. 
intemperance, licentiousness and 
crime of all sorts . . .” Each member 
was sympathetic to and interested in 
the anti-slavery cause. It was among 
these “practical abolitionists” that 
David Ruggles found peaceful and 
economical rehabilitation. 

Dramatic happenings involving the 
flight of slaves, brought occasional 
excitement to Northampton and to 
its suburb, Florence. David Ruggles 
who before his residence in North- 
ampton had helped hundreds of 
slaves to escape from slavery, with 
Seth Hunt, anther resident, tried to 
help a voung girl leave her master 
who had brought her to Northamp- 
ton. Rugeles and Sheriff Ansel 
Wricht. Sr., take the slave and her 
owner before Judge Charles A Dew- 
ev who informed the girl that she 
was free since she had been brought 
into a free state, But fear, however. 
induced her to remain with her mas- 
ter. 

Another record tells of a Mr. King, 
half-brother of the master of an es- 
caped slave named French who came 
to Florence seeking the fugitive. Mr. 


Alfred Critchlow, a worker on the 
Underground Railroad, stayed with 
French for several nights in a mill 
until King had left after an unsuc- 
cessful search. 


No doubt, one of the most inter- 
esting fugitive slave cases was that 
relating to Basil Dorsey, a former 
slave in Maryland and one of the 
first Negroes to settle in Northamp- 
ton. Dorsey had married a colored 
woman, Dorsey escaped from Fred- 
erick County, Maryland, on May 14, 
1836, and a few months later, after 
a series of incidents one of which 
was an attempt to recapture him, ar- 
rived in New York; there he met 
David Ruggles who was then living 
in New York. Friends connected with 
the Anti-Slavery Standard newspaper 
helped Dorsey to reach Northampton. 
From here, the Underground Rail- 
road sent him on to Charlemont 
where he lived five years with Deacon 
R. A. Leavitt. Dorsey’s wife, a free 
woman, and their three children had 
joined him earlier. She died. how- 
ever, during their residence in 
in Charlemont, Dorsey then took his 
three children to Florence in Janu- 
ary of the year 1844. Here he be- 
came a conscientious worker and re- 
spected citizen. He remarried in 
1850, Of that marriage there were 
eleven children. Friends in Florence 
had contributed $150.00 to which 
Dorsey added $50.00 for the pur- 
chase of his freedom, For twenty- 
three years Basil Dorsey was a team- 
ster in Florence living near the 
Brush factory, before his death in 
1872. His funeral was held in the 
Hall of the Florence Free Congrega- 
tional Society.® 


Between the year 1840 and 1852 
large numbers of fugitives were giv- 
en aid. Especially at the home of 
Samuel Latham Hill, where fugitives 
were permitted to rest, fed and told 
how to find their way further North. 
Arthur G. Hill in a letter ot Joseph 
Marsh, dated Florence, Massachu- 
setts, January 31, 1893, tells the 
story of William Wilson’s escape 
from slavery and of several journeys 
to the South, after having worked 
and earned money, on one such jour- 
ney successfully accomplished the 
rescue of his son and daughter from 
slavery. He also tells of Wilson’s 
capture and second escape, Finally, 
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after rest and labor to earn needed 
money, this daring fugitive moved 
on North to the “Green Dominion”. 
Arthur Hill also writes of his father 
—Samuel Latham Hill — “Father’s 
most frequent trips as conductor ran 
to the Kingman’s in Cummington, 
but occasionally our living freight 
was delivered at Mr. Craft’s house in 
Whately”. Although, Samuel Hill’s 
parents were Quakers, he had joined 
the Baptist Church and was for some 
time one of its deacons. However, 
he gave up his membership in the 
church when he found that his 
church was not in harmony with anti- 
slavery doctrines. 

Josiah Henson, the “Uncle Tom” 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s famous 
novel was one of the many fugitives 
who journeyed back and forth from 
Florence to the South guiding friends 
and relatives North. Calvin Fair- 
banks, for a number of years a 
resident of Florence helped forty- 
seven slaves to freedom. 

Austin Ross’ home was also a 
station on the Undeground Railroad. 
He sheltered a fugitive youth who 
worked as a night watchman at the 
Greenville Cotton Mill, for a year 
and a half.? Ross. a member of the 
Northampton Association of Educa- 
tion and Industry, was forced to re- 
linquish his church membershop be- 
cause of his views on slavery." 

It would seem that Lydia Maria 
Child did not find Northampton to 
her liking. for she wrote to Henri- 
etta Sargeant. in 1838, from North- 
ampton — 


I have never been so discour- 
aged about abolition since we came 
to this iron-bound Valley of the 
Connecticut. I have ceased to be- 
lieve that public opinion will ever 
be sincerely reformed on that ques- 
tion til long after emancipation 
has taken place." 

However, there were other aboli- 
tionists, slaves. and free Negroes who 
found friends in this small town and 
who also found in it an atmosphere 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Celebration in Ghana 


Three days after my return home 
from London I was again aloft. hav- 
ing accepted an invitation extended 
by the Government of Ghana to at- 
tend the Inauguration of the new 
Republic. 

It was a happy group of invitees 
who met at Idlewild and were seen 
off by Ghana’s smiling Information 
Officer, Eduful. The group included 
Professor Hansberry of Howard, 
Thurgood Marshall, Dean and Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson Sayre of Washing- 
ton Cathedral, the beloved Mrs. Ag- 
gery, Mrs. Kofi Darko (“Lady” 
Humphrey), Claude and Etta Barnett 

to list some of those who, on ar- 
rival in Ghana, were thenceforth to 
become known as guest VIPs. 


The trip was speedy (28 hours) 
and uneventful, though lots. of fun. 
The arrival was to the customary 
blaze of flash bulbs, cries of wel- 
come, and waiting motor cars and 
escorts. Most of the guests were tak- 
en to the swank Ambassador Hotel, 
where in progress was the first offi- 
cial event — a formal dinner in hon- 
or of the departing Earl of Listowel. 
Her Majesty’s Governor General, 
Commander-in-Chief and First Rep- 
resentative. Some managed to get 
dressed in time to catch the tailend 
of the dinner and parting addresses. 
Lord Listowel explained that “with 
the introduction of the new Constitu- 
tion the appointment of Governor 
General (came) to an end.” He spoke 
of Ghana’s great progress, his grati- 
tude “for kindness, hospitality, and 
friendship.” He listed the qualities 
“which endear Ghana and its people 
to all who come here. . . .” 


First, their “tolerance . . . good 
humor . . . and enjoyment of life.” 
Also, their “unbounded energy, en- 
terprise and adaptability,” and final- 
ly their “common patriotic purpose.” 

All Ghanaians seem to agree that 
this titled Englishman was one of the 
nicest things bestowed upon them 
by the former Colonial Masters. 

The next morning Parliament was 
formally “prorogsted” (i.e., termi- 
nated in anticipation of a new ses- 
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By Marguerite Cartwright 


cion and thereby suspending all bus- 
iness until called again). The cere- 
mony began with a 19-gun salute, 
salute, honor fanfares of 
trumpets. This was followed by the 
entrance of the Speaker, bewigged 
and in his traditional robes, and oth- 


ers. Next, the Prime Minister “moved 


guard, 


? 


an address,” which was seconded by 


the Leader of the Opposition. The 
Westminister procedure and _tradi- 
tions were followed right down to 
the departure of the Speaker from 
the Chamber. 


The next evening brought the air- 
port farewell to Lord Listowel. With 
bands playing and twenty-one-gun 
salute, the last Governor General de- 
parted in a blaze of spotlight as well 
as glory. My seatmate was Joshua 
Nkomo, exiled head of the Southern 
Rhodesia Nationalist Congress. When 
Lord Listowel finally entered the 
plane and the door closed behind 
him, the African leader sighed and 
said: “That is the sound I enjoy 
most, the slamming of the door on 
the last symbols of Imperialism.” 


Earlier in the day a reception had 
been held at Flagstaff House, cur- 
cently Dr. Nkrumah’s official resi- 
dence. The gold-engaved invitation 
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was dated June 30, the last time he 
was to be correctly addressed as 
Right Honorable Prime Minister. The 
next invitation and all subsequent 
ones would be issued in the name 


of “The President of Ghana.” 


Actually, the next invitation was 
issued by the Government of Ghana 
itself, for it was to “The Inaugura- 
tion Ceremony of the First President 
of the Republic of Ghana.” I man- 
aged to secure a favored location on 
the balcony to witness the exquisite 
pageantry on the outside, and later 
a spot inside in the space reserved 
for foreign guests. 


The order of arrival was signifi- 
cant. First the African Chief Justice, 
then the man second only to Nkru- 
mah, Mr. Gbedemah, followed by 
Mr. Botsio, the Minister of Econom- 
ic Affairs. The Sword of State came 
next, It was ceremoniously placed on 
the table on the dias, The traditional 
ANTUMPAN Drums played, with 
the announcement made in Twi by 
the Crier and preceded by the beat- 
ing of the gong-gong. With the arriv- 
al of the President-elect, the National 
Anthem was played. Taking his place 
on the Dais, Kwame Nkrumah took 
his oath solemnly, and swore “to 


Lord Listowel, second from right, was highly praised by Ghanaians 
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bear true faith and allegiance to 
Ghana, to preserve and defend the 
Constitution” and “do right to all 
manner of people according to law, 
without fear of favor, affection, or 
ill-will... .. a 


More drumming followed, then 
the new kente-clad President rose 
and read the Constituional Declara- 
tion. He then went to the Balcony 
and paused majestically while the 
National Anthem was played and 
the Twenty-one-gun salute was given. 
The Presidential Standard was brok- 
en out, and President Nkrumah was 
escorted to his car by his long-time 
friend and freedom fighter, Mr. 
Gbedmah,. Thus began a new era. 


(To be Continued ) 








LETTER: TOUSSAINT 


he Editor 
Dear Sir: 


Enclosed please find an article 
entitled “Toussaint — A Stereotype 
Image.” It is both a commentary 
on Mr. Isaiah A. Woodward’s article 
in the Negro History Bulletin, Dec. 
1959, and a reflection of my views 
on the great Negro revolutionary. 
Should you find this article suitable 
I would be greatly honored if you 
published it in your magazine. 


Concerning my background: I am 
a graduate of Columbia University 
Cum Laude in 1954. I gained the 
M.A. in the teaching of history in 
1956 and am currently studying at 
the University of Southern California 
for a Ph. D. in History. At present 
I am a high school teacher at Free- 
raont High School in Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


In closing let me say how grateful 
T am for the splendid work you have 
been doing and express my best 
wishes for your continued success. 
Very truly yours, 
Howard Aston Rogers 


TOUSSAINT — A STEREOTYPE 
IMAGE 
By Howard A. Rogers 


Los Angeles, California 
In December 1959 an article ap- 


entitled “Toussaint Louverture and 
the Struggle for His People Against 
Revoiutionary France and Napol- 
eon.” While the author has spelled 
out in fair detail the main features 
of Toussaint’s struggle, the overall 


treatment seems 


disappointingly 
stereotype. 


Toussaint Louverture, an ex-slave, 
graced with an enlightened outlook 
inherited from a liberal taskmaster, 
emerged 1s the guiding genius be- 
hind the great and successful insur- 
rection of slaves seeking freedom. 
After 8 years as absolute master 
of Hispaniols, the might of Na- 
poleonic armies, the treachery of 
Generals Christophe and Dessalines, 
and the perfidy of General LeClerc 
overthrew Toussaint and led to his 
capture. While on board the ship, 
Heros, bound for a French dungeon, 
Toussaint is quoted as having said: 


By my overthrow the trunk 
of the tree of Negro liberty 
is laid low, but only the trunk. 
Tt will shoot out again from the 
roots for they are many and 
deep. 


This, in brief, is the gist of Mr. 
Woodward’s article. True. he writes 
well on Tousszint’s domestic policies, 
his Governmental Constitution and 
forced labor projects. He acquaints 
the reader with such novel gems of 
information as the Negro general’s 
abilities as a physician and his svp- 
port of the slave trade. But it 
appeers to this reviewer that the 
author has missed one cardinal point 
about this great Haitian hero—that 
of his loyalty to France. When he 
demanded freedom for his fellow 
slaves he did so as a Frenchman 
(black or white) entitled to the rights 
enshrined in the splendid watch- 
words of the age “Liberty, Equality 
and the Brotherhood of Man.” 
Toussaint strove not for the found- 
ing of a Black Republic severed from 
French connexions; rather, he de- 
sired a semiautonomous nation at- 
tached culturally and economically 
to France. His “tree of liberty” 
meant independence from slavery but 
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the light of this knowledge one can 
easily explain the so-called “treach- 
ery and deceit” of Christophe and 
Dessalines, These men were admirers 


of French civilization, regarded 


French economic cooperation as 
paramount for Haitian survival and 
were convinced (until they were 
late: rudely disillusioned) that tke 
new French Revolutionary govern- 
ment would usher in a new era of 
peace and beneficent development 
for their native land. Far from being 
the traitors that certain histories have 
have branded them, these patriots re- 
garded their surrender as 
their country’s welfare. 


aiding 


introduction, Mr. Wood- 
ward apologetically states his re- 


In the 


liance on secondary source material. 
Perhaps primary references would 
have yielded a more refreshing and 
interpretive viewpoint. 
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Descendants of Daniel and Hannah Bruce 


By Henry S. Robinson, Washington, D.C. 


Daniel (1779-1853) and Hannah 
(1783-1850) Bruce were born in 
Dumfries, Prince William County, 


Virginia. From this union there were 
ten children who were born between 
the years 1803 and 1828 in Alexan- 
dria in the District of Columbia. 
Their names are as follows: Frances, 
Daniel, Alexander (Sandy), Mary, 
Robert, Henrietta, William, George. 
Hannah Ann, and Harriet. Although 
slavery was a prominent factor in the 
way of life of Virginia and the South 
before 1865, these people were mem- 
bers of that segment of the popula- 
tion known as the free people of 
color. Even though this: group was 
hindered in its economic and spirit- 
ual development by restrictive laws 
and customs, it did manage through 
fortitude and endurance to survive 
and slowly increase its numbers in 
Virginia to 58.000 by 1860. 


Daniel Bruce and his brother Dav- 
id were unique in that their occupa- 
tions enabled them to obtain for their 
families a position of education and 
status which avproached the average 
middle-class white Virginia family. 
Because their racial identity was not 
evident they drove the United States 
mail Alexandria, Washing- 
ton, and Fairfax. Through their moth- 


between 


er’s side there was a strong admix- 
ture of Indian blood which admitted 
them freely into the ranks of the 
free people of color. About David’s 
descendants we know very little. It 
is presumed that his second wife and 
her children disappeared forever in- 
to the white race. 

(1803-1844), the 
daughter, married Daniel Skinner of 
Alexandria. They had four children, 
Anna Sophia, Mary, Sarah, and Han- 
nah Frances. Their mother, Frances, 
died when they were quite young and 
Sarah and Hannah Frances were 
reared by the aunt Mary Bell of New 
York City. The living descendants of 
Mary Skinner Wright are Harrison 
and Charles Wright and their niece, 
Mrs. Frances Hayden of Washington, 


DC, 


Hannah Frances was born in Alex- 
andria in 1842 and in July 1861 in 


Frances oldest 


New York City she was married by 
the Reverend Mr. Henry Highland 
Garnet to John Henry Brooks. By 
this marriage there were nine chil- 
dren of whom one survives. Dr. Dan- 
iel Ammen Brooks, the surviving son, 
lives with his wife Mary Anderson 
Brooks in Germantown, Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Brooks is a retired elementary 
school principal and was for thirty 
years principal of the Reynolds 
school in Philadelphia. His father, 
John Henry Brooks, was a Civil War 
veteran who served with Admiral 
Dahlgren in Washington, D.C., in 
1861 and 1862 as commander’s stew- 
ard at the Washington Navy Yard. 
John Henry Brooks spent most of his 
life with the Navy, having originally 
enlisted in November 1854.! He 
served with Admiral Farragut at the 
battle of Mobile Bay. In his military 
records dossier at the Archives Build- 
ing in Washington the author found 
a letter dated May 1869 and signed 
by Admiral Farragut recommending 
Brooks for a civil position and stat- 
ing that he had served faithfully with 
Farragut aboard the US.S. Hartford 
at the battle of Mobile Bay. After 
the war Brooks lived in Washington 
and was a clerk in the Bureau of 
Navigation, Department of the Navy. 
He also served as a trustee of Col- 


ored schools, member of the third 
District of Columbia Legislative As- 
sembly (1873) and secretary to the 
Colored Board of Education. 


Daniel Lewis Bruce was born in 
1805 and was the oldest son of Dan- 
iel and Hannah. At an early age he 
left Alexandria for New York where 
he and his wife lived on Staten Is- 
land, They left no known survivors. 


Alexander (Sandy) was born in 
Alexandria in 1808 and died in 
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Washington in 1895. Around 1828 


he came to Washington where he met 
his wife Catherine Norris (1814- 
1892). From this union there were 
sixteen children, Their names were 
Ellen, Robert, Adeline, Daniel, Han- 
nah, Arthur, Mary, George, Sandy, 
Charles, Susan, Frank, Kitty, Wil- 
liam, David and Fannie. All except 
Frank and Kitty lived to maturity. 
Their mother was known for her pas- 
tries and in this capacity she became 
friendly with John C. Frémont and 
his wife, Jessie. It was after Senator 
Frémont that she named her son 
Charles, In the possession of Charles’ 
daughter, Kitty Bruce, are a compass 
and ivory container of mercury given 
to her family by Senator Frémont 
and a fork and spoon which were 
presented to Charles Bruce in Decem- 
ber 1850 by the California Senator. 

It is interesting to note that Alex- 
ander’s wife, Kitty, was one of the 
original subscribes to the Wash- 
ington Evening Star in 1852. 

Ellen, the oldest child, left Wash- 
ington in the 1860’s for St. Paul, 
Minnesota. She married Beverly C. 
Yancey, a farmer, who had served in 
Company C, 4 U.S. Colored Infantry. 
U.S. Army, from August 1864 to 
June 1865? during the Civil War. 
They had two children, Charles and 
May. The living descendants of 
Charles Yancey are Mrs. Beryl Yan- 
cey Robinson of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, Mrs. Helen Yancey Goins and 
two sons, James B. and David, of 
Atlanta, Ga. The living descendants 
of May Yancey Gillespie are Mrs. 
Robert Garrott, Robert, Jr. and Bar- 
bara, who has a son Craig: Miss Em- 
ma Gillespie and Mrs. Alice Gomez, 
all of Los Angeles, California: and 
Lee and Catherine Purnell! of Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

Robert, the oldest son, born in 
1834, also left Washington for St. 





nter Bruce and 
Ellen Bruce Yancey 
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Paul where he was a barber. During 
the Civil War he served in Co. G, 
18 Regiment, U. S, Colored Infantry. 
He enlisted as a private in St. Paul 
on August 12, 1864 and was dis- 
charged in Chattanooga, Tenn., on 
August 11, 1865. Enlisting as a pri- 
vate Robert rose to the rank of Ist 
sergeant at the time of discharge.* 


Hannah Bruce, born around 1840, 
married Charles H. Jones. Their chil- 
dren were Thomas, Raymond, 
Charles, Fred and Jessie. Thomas 
Jones’s descendants are his son, 
Thomas, and granddaughter, Pamela, 
of Washington, D.C. Raymond had 
one daughter, Myrl Jones Levert, 
who lives in Sacramento, California. 


Charles married Josephine Minor 
and from this union there were twelve 
children, Gladys Reed, Marvel Abra- 
him, Norma Brown, Olga Earle, Erma 
Burleigh, Hazel Koffman, deceased, 
Charles, Audrey Coats, Garnet, de- 
ceased, Byron, Majorie Reid and 


Doris Rayford. 


Norma Jones married Charles 
Brown. They have one daughter, Mar- 
jorie Henville-Shannon and_ two 
grandchildren, Sheila Braithwaite 
and John Henville-Shannon. 


Erma Jones married Alston Bur- 
leigh, son of the composer Harry T. 
Burleigh. They have one son, Harry 
T. Burleigh, who lives with his wife, 
Mary Foster Burleigh, and two 
daughters in Clarksburg, W.Va. 
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Charles Jones has two children, 
Charles and Gloria. Charles married 
Marilyn Fletcher. They have two 
children, Barbara and Charles. Glor- 
ia married Dr, John Coleman. Their 
children are Catherine and John. 


Audrey Jones married Charles 
Coates. They have one son, Clark. 


Decendants of Fred Jones and Ed- 
na Rattley are Mabel Jones Waddy. 
They live in Pittsburgh, Pa., and have 
four children, La Verne, Carole, Le- 
on, Jr. and Edward. La Verne and 
Carole are undergraduates at Ho-vard 
University. 

Frederick married Norma Davis. 
They have three children, Henrietta 
Jones Duvall, Frederick Daniel III. 
Norma Jeanne and one granddaugh- 
ter, Jeanne Antoinette Duvall. 

John and Alberta Jones have two 
children, Cheryl Ilda and John Ed- 
ward, Jr. 

Helen Jones married Ralph Jack- 
son. Their children are Yvonne, 
Ralph, Jr., Harold and Robert. 

George Bruce married Anna Tay- 
lor. They had two daughters, Ella 
and Adeline (Addie). Ella Bruce 
(1876-1954) married Henry S, Rob- 
inson, a Washington barber. They 
had three children, two grandchil- 
dren, and one great-granddaughter. 
Their children are Dorothy Robinson 
Rainey, a teacher in the Washington 
public schools, Dr, Henry S. Robin- 
son, Jr., a surgeon, and G. Bruce 
Robinson of the Boston Juvenile 
Court, Judge Robinson was appoint- 
ed by former Governor Bradford in 
December 1948. He is the first col- 
ored judge in Massachusetts since 
1884. The grandchildren are Henry 
S. Robinson and Ellen Robinson 


Smith, who has one daughter, Robin. 
Addie Bruce Williams had one son. 
Norman Williams. who is a dentist 


in Annapolis, Md. 
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Sandy Bruce married Margaret 
Gary. They had ten children, two of 


whom are living, Mrs, Pauline Wil- 
liams of New York City and Mrs. 
Mabel English of Washington, D.C. 
Mrs, Pauline Williams has two sons, 
Gary and Bruce Nugent. Mrs. Mabel 
English has two sons, Walter and 
William, one daughter, Julia English 
Laroche, and two granddaughters, 
Lynn and Judith, Julia English La- 
roche is the wife of Colonel Roche 
Laroche, former Haitian ambassador 
to Venezuela and Mexico. Walter is 
a teacher in the Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts public schools. William is a 
master sergeant in the Regular Army. 
He and his wife Evelyn have two 
daughters. 


Miss Evelyn B. Bruce, 
daughter of Sandy and Margaret 
Bruce, is an elementary school teach- 
er in Washington. Her father, the late 
John Coburn Bruce, was supervising 
principal of division 13 of the Wash- 
ington Public Schools, a position he 
held from 1916 until his death in 
December 1940, 


Charles Bruce (1849-1939) mar- 
ried Ella Bythewood of Beaufort, 
S.C. They had one daughter Kitty, a 
graduate of Howard University and 
retired art teacher in the D. C. pub- 
lic schools. Kitty B. Bruce has a fos- 
ter son James, a graduate student at 
the University of Chicago. He is mar- 
ried to Grace Young. They have one 
son James. Charles Bruce was a cab- 
inet maker and upholsterer who 
learned his trade in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, He and his numerous broth- 
ers and sisters were educated in John 
F. Cook’s private school in Wash- 
ington. As a boy of fifteen Charles 
Bruce was attending a performance 
of the play Aladdin; or, the Wonder- 
ful Lamp at Grover’s Theater (Na- 
tional Theater) the evening President 


erand- 





Julia English Laroche and Mabel 
Bruce English 





Lincoln was assassinated at Ford’s 
Theater. He also had the distinction 
of seeing every presidential inaugu- 
ration from Franklin Pierce in 1835 
to Herbert Hoover in 1929, 


William Elliot Bruce married Le- 
onora Lavalette. They had four chil- 
dren, Alexander, deceased, William, 
deceased, Elliot and Leonora Bruce 
Wentz. Elliot Bruce and Mrs. Leon- 
ora Wentz live in Washington, D.C. 

The youngest son of Alexander and 
Catherine Bruce was David who mar- 
ried Daisy Creighton. They had one 
daughter Catherine who is married 
to Eugene Myers and lives in Wash- 
ington, 


Fannie S. Bruce (1859-1938) was 
the youngest of the sixteen children. 
She was educated in the Washington 
public schools and served fifty-five 
years as teacher and principal be- 
for her retirement in June 1931. Fan- 
nie Bruce was appointed principal in 
September 1903 of the Montgomery 
school and in February 1918 was 
appointed principal of the Deanwood 
school. 


Mary Virginia Bruce (1810-1870) 
married James W. Bell. Although she 
had no children, Mary educated her 
deceased sister’s children, Sarah and 
Frances. Frances (Mrs. John H. 
Brooks) was a dressmaker. The Bell 
family lived in New York City on 
Broome street where they ran a 
boarding house. It was there that 
Mrs. Elizabeth Keckley, Mrs. Lin- 
coln’s dressmaker, wrote Behind The 
Scenes in 1867.4 


Robert Bruce (1817-1888) mar- 
ried Elizabeth Carpenter (1818- 
1922) in Alexandria in 1837. They 
had ten children of whom two, Wil- 
liam H., and Sarah, Clarence, have 
descendants in Washington and New 
York City. William H. Bruce (1839- 
1919) was a prominent barber who 
married Regendia Silence. They had 
eleven children, two of whom sur- 
vive, Percival Bruce of Philadelphia 
and Dr. Whittington Bruce of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Dr. Bruce graduated 
from Howard University medical col- 
lege in 1911 and he has practiced 
medicine in Kansas City, Missouri 


and Washington, D.C. 


Sarah Clarence Bruce Malvan had 
numerous descendants. Of those liv- 
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ing are a grandson, Milton Malvan, 
a Washington undertaker, and three 
grandsons in New York City, one 
great-grandson, Malvan Conway, and 
one great-great-granddaughter, Dur- 
enda. Mrs, Louise Kemp, a neice of 
Milton Malvan, teaches in the Wash- 
ington public schools. She has one 
son Darryl. 


In December 1918 Eliza Carpenter 
Bruce celebrated her one hundredth 
birthday at her Washington resi- 
dence. Among her many recollections 
was seeing General Lafayette in Al- 
exandria in 1824 during his Ameri- 
can visit. Her father, Whittington 
Carpenter, lifted her on his shoulders 
so that she could see the famous 
French general. 


Henrietta Bruce, born in 1819, 
married William Ford of Fairfax 
County, Virginia, Both William Ford 
and his father, West Ford, were gar- 
deners at Mount Vernon. Henrietta 
and William Ford had four children 
who lived to maturity, George. Han- 
nah, John and Constance. 


George Ford (1847-1939) spent 
much of his life in the United States 
Army. He served ten years in the 
10 U. S. Cavalry from September 
1867 to September 1877. In July 
1898 he enrolled in Company F & S, 
23 Regiment Kansas Infantry with 
the rank of major. From August 
1898 to February 1899 he saw active 
duty at San Louis, Cuba.5 Major 
Ford served as Superintendent of 
National Cemeteries and was active 
in the Niagara Movement and the 
NAACP. He married Hattie Byth- 
wood, They had eight children, 
George William Ford, deceased, Noel 
Bertram Ford, deceased, Harriet 
Ford Goin of Peoria, IIl., James Ir- 
vine Ford of Springfield, Ill., Donald 
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Ford, deceased, Cecil Bruce Ford. de- 
ceased, Elise Gord Jenkins of Colum- 
bia, S.C., and Vera Ford Powell of 


Germantown, Pennsylvania. 


George William Ford, Jr., oldest 
son of George and Hattie Bythwood 
Ford had three children, Lena, Hal- 
lie and George. Noel Bertram Ford 
had one daughter Vera Ford Carter 
of Detroit. Cecil Bruce Ford, the 
youngest son of George and Hattie 
Ford had four children, Florence 
Ford Pickett of Canton, I}linois, who 
has eight children; Elise Ford Allen 
of Peoria, Illinois, who has seven 
children; Cecil Bruce Ford, Jr.. an 
engineer, of Amityville, Long Island, 
who has three children, Cecil Bruce 
III, Glen, and Lois Ann; and Harri. 
son Bert Ford, a physicist, of subur- 
ban Los Angeles who has four chil- 
dren, 


Vera Ford married Ennis Powell. 
They have two daughters, Ruth Elise 
Powell Gaither and Vera L. Powell. 
Elise Ford Jenkins has one daughter, 
Carole Douglas Jenkins. 

Hannah Ford (1850-1941) mar- 
ried John Pierson Quander (1845- 
1925), a Civil War veteran. Their 
living children are Miss Nellie Quan- 
der of Washington, D.C., Miss Susie 
R. Quander of Philadelphia and Har. 
ry C. Quander of, Cleveland, Ohio. 
John and Charles Quander, brothers 
of Nellie, Susie, and Harry Quander. 
died in 1957, John Quander’s son, 
Dr. Milton T, Quander, lives with 


his wife Ruelea in New York City. 





The children of Charles and Eliza- 
beth Quander are Bruce Quander of 
Jamaica, Long Island, Charles P. 
Quander, chief petty officer (USN), 
master sergeant Donald Quander of 
Travis Air Force Base, California, 
who has two children and Howard 
Quander of New York City. The old- 
est daughter of Hannah and John 
Quander, Henrietta Quander Branch, 
deceased, had a son, Leland Branch, 
who lives in Philadelphia. 


John and Charlotte Ford had two 
daughters, Catherine Ford Saunders 
and Mildred Ford. Mrs, Catherine 
Ford Saunders lives in Fairfax Coun- 
ty, Virginia, and has one son Bruce 
and two grandchildren. 

Constance Ford Kennedy lived in 
Beaufort, S.C. She had a son, Dr. 
Montgomery Kennedy of Beaufort, 
S.C., and a daughter, Florence Ken- 
nedy Parks of East Orange, New Jer- 
sey, who has two children, James 
Benson and Zoe. 

William H. Bruce (1821-1903) 
and his wife Minerva (1832-1902) 
lived much of their adult life in Ro- 
chester, N.Y. A barber by trade, Wil- 
liam Bruce had two daughters, Hat- 
tie and Hannah, and three sons, Wil- 
liam A., George R, and David. Han- 
nah Bruce, a school teacher in Wash- 
ington, married Wallace McCary. 
They had one daughter, Mrs. Ann 
McCary Dingle of Chicago, IIl., who 
has one son Gordan Dingle, Jr. and 
a grandson. 


George Bruce, the 


Humphries 
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youngest son, was born in 1823, Most 
of his adult life was spent in New 
York and Norwich, Conn. He and 
his wife Anna had seven children, 
William H., Louis, David, Bernard, 
George, Hattie and Collin. George H. 
Bruce operated a restaurant in Nor- 
wich. Of his descendants there is no 
available information. 


Hannah Ann Bruce, born around 
1825, married John Rosier, a barber, 
in Washington in November 1848. 
From this union there were four 
children, Mary, Daniel B., William 
H.. and Anna. In January 1856 Han- 
nah Rosier joined the First Colored 
(15th St.) Presbyterian Church of 
Washington. At a later date she and 
her husband and family left Wash- 
ington and settled in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. Although there is little infor- 
mation available concerning this 
branch of the family, it can be as- 
sumed that there are today living de- 
cendants of Hannah and John Rosier 
in Nebraska, 


The youngest and last surviving 
child of Daniel and Hannah Bruce 
was Harriet Elizabeth (1828-1927). 
Harriet Elizabeth Bruce ‘married 
Montgomery Parke on June 27, 1850 
at the home of her father Daniel in 
Washington, D.C, Present at her wed- 
ding was Jessie Benton Frémont, wife 
of California Senator Frémont, for 
whom she sewed.® By this union there 
were two daughters, Mary, who died 
as a child, and Alice, a former school 


Jones Family: Left to right; (Bottom) Gloria Jones Coleman, Doris Jones Rayford, Audrey Jones Coates, Norma Jones 
Brown, Erma Jones Burleigh and Margaret Henville-Shannon. Left to right, (top) Charles Jones, Jr., Hazel Jones 
Koffman (deceased), Marjorie Jones Reid, Gladys Jones Reed, Byron Jones, Mavel Jones Abrahim, Charles Jones, Sr., 
Olga Jones Earle and Harry T. Burleigh. 
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teacher in Washington, who had 
three children. Harriet Bruce Parke’s 
first husband Montgomery died in 
1852 shortly after their marriage. 
Harriet’s second husband was Fred 
Bell by whom she bore three sons. 
There are no know living descend- 
ants by this marriage. 

Although she joined the First Col- 
ored Presbyterian Church of Wash- 
ignton in Harriet 
Parke Bell later became active while 
living in the North in Mary Baker 
Eddy’s Christian Science movement. 
She was also active in abolitionist 
societies in Brooklyn, N.Y. and with 
her sister Mary Bell attended a meet- 
ing of the abolitionist John Brown. 

During the administration of Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes, Harriet Bell lived 


November 1848, 


in Washington, One of her patrons 


was the President’s wife. The author 
has seen one of Mrs, Hayes’s person- 
al cards requesting the pleasure of 
Mrs. Harriet Bell at the White House 
to assist Mrs. Hayes. 

This very interesting and unusual 
daughter of Daniel and Hannah 
Bruce was quite well-traveled. From 
June 1892 to March 1893 she toured 
Europe with her daughter Alice and 
her family. Doubtless she was one of 
the few colored women of her gen- 
eration in Washington to make such 
a trip. 

Some of the occupations of the 
ten children of Daniel and Hannah 
were barbers, hackney drivers, dress- 
makers, stevedore and messenger. We 
must not forget that the free people 
of color of Virginia and Washing- 
ton were restricted as to their occu- 
cupations and social contacts. How- 
ever, the Bruce family was both 
thrifty and conservative and these 
people managed to obtain a fair edu- 
cation for themselves and their chil- 
dren. The third generation was rep- 
resented by more varied occupations, 


viz., barber, dressmaker, teacher, 
cabinet maker, messenger, soldier, 


army officer, and public school prin- 
cipal. In the fourth and succeeding 
generations the medical, dental, le- 
gal and scientific professions were 
added. 

That life was not easy for this 
segment of the American population 
becomes evident when we examine 
some of the restrictive legislation 
of the District of Columbia. An act 





Left to right: Mary Anderson Brooks, 
Daniel A. Brooks, Susie R. Quander. 


passed by the Corporation of Wash- 
ington in 1827 required registration 
of all colored persons and the furn- 
ishing of proof of freedom. Failure 
to do so meant imprisonment as ab- 
sconding slaves.’ Another ordinance 
of May 1827 prohibited free colored 
persons from going out on the streets 
after 10 o’clock in the evening with- 
out special permission. Failure to 
obey this law meant paying a fine 
up to ten dollars. Still another act 
passed in October, 1836 forbade 
‘secret, private and religious meet- 
ings of colored persons’ beyond 10 
P.M. A five-dollar fine was provided 
for those persons breaking the law. 
When Alexander Bruce’s son Dan- 
iel was married, his mother Kitty had 
to obtain special permission from 
City Hall to have a reception in her 
home after the designated hour. 
These laws were not repealed until 
1862 when slavery was abolished in 
the District of Columbia. It is diffi- 
cult today to believe that persons 
living in Washington a hundred 
years ago were subject to such un- 
democratic laws and regulations. 
The majority of the Bruces were 
Presbyterians and were members of 
the First Colored Presbyterian 
Church of Washington (now the 15th 
Street Presbyterian Church). This 
church was founded in November 
1841 and Harriet Bruce was the first 
known member of the Bruce family 
to join in November 1848. Her niece 
Ellen Bruce joined the church in No- 
vember 1849, Alexander Bruce and 
several of his children were admitted 
to membership in April 1858. Charles 
Bruce, father of Miss Kitty B. Bruce, 
and Sandy Bruce, father of Mrs. Ma- 
bel English, were admitted to mem- 


bership in November 1866. Mrs. Re- 
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gendia [iruce became a church mem- 
ber in December 1866.' Her son Dr. 
Whittington Bruce is an elder today 
in the same church. 

At the present time members and 
branches of this family are scattered 
throughout the United States. Many 
are active in civic and political af- 
fairs and play important roles in 
their communities in the advancement 
of the Negro toward first-class citi- 
zenship. 


DESCENDANTS OF DANIEL AND HANNAH 
BRUCE —— --— 

1. Navy Department, Bureau of Navigation, 
Dec. 1925. 

2. Military Service Record, Archives Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

3. Military Service Record, Archives Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

4. John E. Washington, They Knew Lincoln, 
(New York, 1942), pp. 235-236. 

5. Military Service Record, Archives Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

6. Register, First Colored Presbyterian Church, 
June 27, 1850. 

7. Ordinance of the Corporation of Wash- 
ington, May 31, 1827, sects. 1, 2, pp. 38-39. 

8. Register, Ist Colored Presbyterian Church, 
pp. 59, 60, 75, 76 and following. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
conducive to comfortable and profit- 
able living. Each contributed in re- 
lation to his ability and opportunity, 
to the great anti-slavery movement 
whose center was New England. 


FOOTNOTES —— 


1. Clipton Johnson, Historic Hampshire in the 
Connecticut Valley (Springfield 1932) p. 64. 

2. Hampshire Gazette 

3. Judd Manuscripts relating to Northampton. 
Vol. 2. p. 65. 

4. Johnson, Op. cit., p. 60-61. 

5. Charles A. Sheffeld, The History of Flor- 
ence, Massachusetts (Florence, Mass., 1895) p. 96. 

6. Arthur H. Fauset, Sojourner Truth (Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina, 1938) pp. 
123-25. 

7. Emancipator (New York) Vol. 
Oct. 11, 1838, pp. 96-97. 
8. Hampshire Gazette, Vol. 81, No. 36, April 
1867. 
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2, 
9. Sheffeld, Op. cit., pp. 166-67. 
10. Hampshire County Journal. Quarter Centen- 
nial edition. (Northampton, Mass., 1887) p. 45. 
11. Letters of Lydia Maria Child (Boston, 
Houg-hton, Mifflin and Co., 1883) p. 31. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


Know Your History 
By Jessie H. Roy 


Having traced, briefly, the rise of 
the American Negro from slavery to 
inclusion into all phases of Ameri- 
can life, let us review some of the 
reasons for the rapid advance of the 
black American in our civilization. 
No other race on the globe has 
achieved, in so little time, what the 
Negro has achieved, and in spite of 
the many terrible odds against him. 

The reasons for this remarkable 
growth are not hard to find by those 
who have studied the history of the 
Negro with unbiased minds. The 
main reason is, perhaps, the nature 
of the Negro. If you recall, many of 
the first slaves were brought from 
African countries whose civilizations 
were well advanced. Some of these 
slaves were captives who had been 
noblemen in their conquered tribes. 
They were men of a high degree of 
intelligence and of great courage. 

Almost all of the slaves had in- 
herited from their forefathers the 
traits of courage, loyalty, and creat- 
iveness. Add to this the faith they 
lived by after their acceptance of 
Christianity, and you have a people 
destined to improve throughout life. 
No obstacle can stop them! Faith, 
then, is another reason for the Ne- 
gro’s upward climb in the struggle 
for full citizenship. 

But, in spite of innate qualities, 
and great faith, progress may not 
have been quite so rapid had not 
many dedicated, unselfish, and deter- 
mined leaders in the past—men of 
vision and without fear, even of 
death, and who had no thought of 
selfish gains, Their aim was to bet- 
ter the lot of all oppressed people. 

We cannot honor too much such 
men as Frederick Douglass, Henry 
Highland Garnet, John M. Langston; 
nor such women as Harriet Tubman 
and Sojourner Truth. These great 
leaders inspired their fellow men to 
strive for freedom, and, by their 
brave example, led many to follow 
them and fight for their cause. 

The need for such leaders is just 
as great today as it ever was. For- 
unately, each era seems to raise up 


at least a few. We wish to call 
your attention this time, to three 
such leaders who, although not as 
famous as those just mentioned, have 
been just as affective, and are, there- 
fore, worthy of our esteem. 

These three men are Dr, W. E. B. 
DuBois, Professor Kelly Miller, and 
Attorney James F. Bundy. 

No doubt, the best known of these 
men is Dr. DuBois — an eminent 
scholar, a brilliant writer, and a 
cultured gentleman of the highest 
type. Dr. DuBois, who is now 
past ninety years of age, is still 
active in literary and civic work. He 
was born in Great Barrington, Mas- 
sachusetts in 1868. Through his 
many writings and lectures, Dr. Du- 
Bois has done much to inspire the 
Negro to continue the hard struggle 
for a better life in America. 

Dr. DuBois was also a founder of 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP). He was editor of “The 
Crisis”, the magazine of the NAACP, 
from 1910 to 1933. 

Some of the many books and arti- 
cles written by Dr. DuBois are: 

1. The Suppression of the African 
Slave Trade to the United States. 
(Harvard Historical studies No. 1. 
1896. 

2. The Philadelphia Negro (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Series on 
Economy) 1899, 

3. The Souls of Black Folk. 1903. 

4. John Brown, 1909. 

5. Quest of the Silver Fleece (Nov- 
el). 1911. 

6. The Negro (Home University 
Library). 1915. 

7. Dark Water: Voices from With- 
in the Vail, 1920. 

8. The Gift of Black Folk: The 
Negro in the Making of America. 
1924. 

9. Dark Princess (Novel). 1928. 

10. Black Reconstruction in Amer- 
erica, — 1860-1880, 1935. 

11. Dusk of Dawn: An Autobiog- 
raphy. 1940. 

12. Color and Democracy: Colon- 
ies and Peace. 1945. 

13. The World and Africa. 1947. 

14. The Battle for Peace, 1952. 

15. The Ordeal of Mansart (A tril- 
ogy). 1957. 


These are not all of his writings, 
but they are enough to give you an 
idea of the greatness of the man. 
Many people living today, know Dr. 
DuBois as a fearless, militant, dedi- 
cated leader of his people. He is still 
fighting with his mighty pen. Such 
a leader deserves a rich reward of 
success and the veneration of his 
fellow Americans. 


One of the best-loved Negro lead- 
ers of our century was Professor 
Kelly Miller, former Dean of the 
School of Liberal Arts of Howard 
University. Dean Miller was inter- 
nationally known and respected for 
his pamphlets on the Negro and for 
his many lectures on the race all 
over the country; and he was adored 
by his students. 


Dean Miller was a devoted family 
man, and delighted in the progress 
of his talented children. Dean Miller, 
himself, was a gifted mathematician. 
He was also an able orator and 
roused many Negroes, young and old, 
to think for themselve about their 
position in American life and to do 
something about it. 


For almost twenty years, Dean 
Miller, who was the first Negro 
scholar to write for the colored pa- 
pers, had releases in several of them 
every week, It is said that Dean Mil- 
ler wrote for about one hundred 
newspapers! Certainly, his writings 
attracted favorable comment from 
many sources, 


Such men as President Harding 
and H. L. Menken, read and com- 
mented on some of the newspaper 
articles by Dean Miller. In fact, Pres- 
ident Harding wrote a reply to one 
of his open letters, and another was 
printed in the “Congressional Rec- 
ord.” This article was later publish- 
ed as a pamphlet and sold to about 
one hundred twenty-five readers. 


No other journalist of his day was 
more widely read than was Dean Mil- 
ler. His idea was that Negroes should 
rely upon themselves for the prog- 
ress of the race, and not sit back 
complacently and wait for someone 
else to fight their battles, for them. 
He instilled this philosophy in his 
students, also, and created in them 
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the determination and pride of race 
which were, and always will be nec- 
essary for the successful accomplish- 
ment of the still very difficult task 
of gaining for the race the rights 
and privileges to which all American 
citizens are entitled. 

Dean Miller, had the unselfish atti- 
tude so necessary and so commend- 
able in an able and trusted leader. 

Although he was known chiefly in 
his own city, Attorney James F. Bun- 
dy, also came up to the standard of 
great leaders. Mr. Bundy lived and 
worked in the city of Washington, 
D.C. He was one of the first colored 
lawyers of the city; and through dil- 
igence and fairness ,added much dig- 
nity and worth to his profession. 

Mr. Bundy, too, was a devoted 
family man, but unselfiish, He not 
only wanted the best for his own 
daughters, but worked bard to get 
for all Washington boys and girls, 
a squarer deal in education and a 
share of the better things in life. His 
efforts to raise the level of his race 
were untiring. 

His fellow citizens in Washington 
knew and loved him. In order that he 
might never be forgotten by the 
young people he loved so well, the 
city erected a beautiful modern ele- 
mentary school in his honor. The 
Bundy School stands just a few doors 
from Mr. Bundy’s former home at 
103 O Street, N.W., where his older 
daughter, Mrs. Della Bundy Turner, 
still lives. 

Mr. Bundy will always be remem- 
bered by the city of Washington as 
the first Negro member of the Wash- 
ington Board of Education. As a 
member of this body, he did some 
of his most effective work for the 
betterment of Negro education in 
Nation’s Capital. 

These three men, Dr. W. E. B. Du- 
Bois, Dean Kelly Miller, and Attor- 
ney James F. Bundy, were the type 
of Negro leaders the world will al- 
ways need — they toiled not for their 
own glory, but for the elevation and 
the inspiration of all. 


FOR YOU TO DO 


1. Read and report on one or more 
books written by Dr. DuBois. 

2. Think of some leader in your 
community and compare him with 
the great ones of our race. 





3. Tell some of the traits that are 
most desirable in a leader. 

4. Names three prominent lead- 
ers of our own day who are truly 


great leaders. Tell why you think 
so. 
5. Write an essay on Negro lead- 


ership today. 








LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN 
NEGRO TO THE HUMAN RACE 
By Joyce BLAKE 

I am not a Jew, and yet I ama 
part of every Jew, for I am a human 
being. 

I am the sweat on the Jewish 
boy’s brow as they led him to the 
ovens at Auschwitz and Dachau and 
Bergen-Belsen. 

I am the sweat on the Black man’s 
face as he watched them stir the 
hot tar in Mississippi and Alabama 
and Georgia. 

I am the cry that came from the 
lips of the Jewish boy when they 
dropped his body on the burning 
coals at Auschwitz and Dachau and 
Bergen-Belsen. 

I am the cry that care from the 
lips of the Jewish boy when they 
poured the hot tar on his skin in 
Mississippi and Alabama and 
Georgia. 

I 2m the stench, the blood and the 
bone in that Jewish boy as his body 
burned slowly en the coals at 
Auschwitz and Dacheu and Bergen- 
Belsen. 

I am the stench, the blood and the 
bone in that Black man as his body 
quivered in that heap of screaming 
flame. 

I am the horror in their mother’s 
eyes; I am the grief in their wives’ 
heart and I am the stigma in their 
children’s mind. 

I am not a Jew, and yet I am a 
part of every Jew, for I am a human 
being. 

I am the reason and I am the 
Sin in the ashes of these two men. 
I killed one for his religion and the 
other for the cclor of his skin. 








LAMENT 
(of the American Slave) 
By Lee Cuavou 
If birds that soar 
The wilds are free, 
Why Not me? 





If winds that dance 
The seas are free, 
Why not thee? 


If rills that flow 
The earth are free, 


Why Not We? 


Ii from the mighty oak, 
Fail the acorn free, 

In spite of hell, dark brother! 
We Shall Be. ..... 








FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT HISTORY 
By Nerissa L, Mitton 

The highest knowledge can be 
nothing more than the shortest and 
clezrest road to truth; all the rect 
is pretension, not performance, mere 
verbiage and grandiloquence, from 
which we can learn nothing, but that 
it is the external sign of an internal 
deficiency. —Colton 
THE FOLLOWING DOCUMENTED 
STATEMENTS AND MANY, MANY 
OTHERS CAN BE FOUND IN THE 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSO. 
CIATION FOR THE STUDY OF 
NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY. 
HOW MANY OF THEM HAVE 
YOU READ? 
DID YOU KNOW: 
1. That the thirty-second president 
of Georgetown University at Wash- 
ington, D.C. was a Catholic Negro? 
He was Patrick F. Healy, S. J., the 
firs: Negro to hold this office in the 
older institutions of higher learning 
in the United States. And he served 
ably and well. The University was 
founded, in what is now the city 
of Washington, by Archbishop John 
Carroll, in 1789, Father Healy is 
usually referred to in university 
annals, as the Second Founder. He 
was a man of greai vision, a pioneer 
and a builder. He was responsible 
for the erection of the main building 
on the campus, the splendid Gothic 
structure which bears his name, the 
Healy Building. But he was far more 
than this. He was a teacher, a leader 
and an inspirer of men. For all 
of his magnificient achievements, 
Father Healy’s major work as the 
harbinger of the new interracial era 
in Catholic education in America is 
only now bearing fruit. 


At 


2. That a Negro actor was one of 
the outstanding actors of the Nine- 
teenth Century stage? In the best 
tradition of the theatre, Ira Aldridge 
carried English-type acting to places 
in Evrope (and in Turkey) that had 
never seen it beiore. In many of 
these places he gave audiences their 
first experience with Shakespeare. As 
an actor he played not only Othello, 
Aaron and other “Negro” characters 
but assumed with equal success the 
roles of Lear, Macbeth, Richard III 
and Shylock. One of the best box- 
office attractions of his age, he trav- 
eled more extensively and received 
more awards, decorations, and honors 
from European governments than any 
other actor up to his time. 

3. One of the most interesting and 
less generally known phases of the 
Civil War is the procurement of 
Negro military personnel for the 
Union side of the South. The work 
of procurement of Negro soldiers 
fell to the Adjutant General of the 
U.S. Army who at this time was 
Brigadier-General Lorenzo Thomas. 
In March of 1863, Secretary Stanton 
of the War Department ordered Gen- 
eral Thomes to the Mississippi Val- 
ley to organize Negro troops. ( Read 
the Adjutant General’s statistical re- 
ports of the progress made and how 
the Negro troops conducted them- 
selves) 

Did you know that of the total 
number of Negroes who served in 
the Union Army, some 186,017, no 
less than 104,487 were procured in 
the Confederate States. 








NOTES 


NEGRO WRITERS’ PAPERS 
PUBLISHED BY AMSAC 


NEW YORK — Selected papers 
from the first conference of Negro 
writers held recently have been made 
available in booklet form by the 
American Society of African Cul- 
ture, with offices located at 15 East 
40th Street. 

The 70-page booklet contains writ- 
ings by eleven outstanding Negro 
writers and photographs of some of 
them. Its title is “The American 


Negro Writer and His Roots.” 


Tiie Society decided to reproduce 
those papers read at the conference 
which together covered most of what 
had been said. They point out the 
Negro writer’s difficulty in writing 
for a non-Negro market, which is, 
in the words of the preface, “often 
the object of his protest.” 

The problem is complex, the pre- 
face states, for the writers are “con- 
cerned basically with the problems 
involved in being true to their reots, 
accomplished and universal in their 
art, socially useful, and appreciated 
by a significant public.” 

Authors whose papers appear in 
the booklet are Saunders Redding, 
Samuel W. Allen, John Henrick 
Clarke, Julian Mayfield, Arthur P. 
Davis, Langston Hughes, William 
Branch, Arna Bontemps, Loften 
Mitchell, Sarah E. Wright and John 
O. Killens. A number of them have 
had plays produced on Broadway. 

The American Society of African 
Culture (AMSAC) was organized to 
help broaden knowledge of African 
culture and to define more clearly 
the cultural contributions of Afri- 
cans and people of African descent 
to Western civilization. 

The officers of AMSAC are 
Horace Mann Bond, president; Mer- 
cer Cook, chairman of executive 
council; William T. Fontaine, secre- 
tary. 

The work of the non-profit cr- 
ganization has grown rapidly since 
its formation three years ago. It 
publishes a newsletter, has pub- 
lished four books, distributes “Pres- 
ence Africaine,” a periodical pub- 
lished in France, and is building a 
library at its headquarters to pro- 
vide research facilities in the fields 
of African history, literature, and art. 

The Society has also conducted 
conferences, seminars, tours and ex- 
changes designed to increase com- 
munication and understanding be- 
tween Africans of culture and their 
American counterparts. 

FIRST NEGRO STOCK BROKER 
TO OPEN ON WALL STREET 

NEW YORK—This week marked 
the opening of H. L. Wright & Com- 
pany, Inc. at 99 Wall Street, the 
first Negro-owned brokerage firm 
with offices on the street interna- 
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tionally famous as the heart of the 
financial district. 

The company, headed by Harry L. 
Wright, was chartered by New York 
State in January, registered by the 
Federal Securities Exchange Com- 
mission in February as a_broker- 
dealer to engage in a general invest- 
ment business, and has_ obtained 
membership with the National Asso- 
ciation of Securities Dealers, Inc. 

The firm’s operations will be di- 
rected toward the development of a 
substantial wholesale bond business 
with insurance companies and other 
institutions owned and operated by 
Negroes and will also engage in the 
retziiing of select issues and the un- 
derwriting of securities. In its under- 
writing activities, the company plans 
to devote the major portion of its 
efforis in spearheading private 
American investments in underde- 
veloped countries, particularly the 
newly independent African nations. 
The staff of the firm is interracial. 

Harry L. Wright, President of the 
company, has been engaged in in- 
vestment activities for the past six 
years. The 44-year-old stock broker 
rose from the ranks to become man- 
ager of the institutional investment 
department of a large Wall Street 
firm. In addition, he has managed 
a branch office of a New York Stock 
Exchange member firm. 

The stock broker’s career includes 
the following positions: fiscal offi- 
cer with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the Navy Depart- 
ment, research analyst with the U.S. 
Department of Justice and the New 
York State Banking Department, 
race relations officer with the South- 
ern Regional Council under the spon- 
sorship of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, and comptroller of the United 
Negro College Fund. 

Mr. Wright is author of a number 
of published articles on the educa- 
tion and employment of Negro World 
War II veterans in the South and 
several studies on the Negro market 
and the securities business. He was 
Sergeant-Major in the U.S. Marine 
Corps during World War II. Mr. 
Wright and his wife, the former 
Delores Mitchell, live in New York 
City. 
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NEGRO EDUCATION 


(Continued from Back Page) 
frenzied, presentation of an ideology 
held, at least in part, by the southern 
segregationists who belong to the 
White Citizen’s Councils (W.C.C). It 
is, then, a shameless defense for 
southern racial oppression, following 
in the tradition of such racists as 
Gobineau, Grant, and Stoddard. But 
it is not “the case for the South,” 
since there are millions of Southern- 
ers white and black — who will 
be enraged if they chance upon it. 

The mentality of the author can 
be correctly gauged by his ready will- 
ingness to close the public schools 
(p. 287) and “fight to the bitter end 
to prevent or forestall integration” 
(p. 234). This readiness to “secede 
from civilization” is not new. of 
course, and neither are Mr. Work- 
man’s arguments. 

The “logic,” following closely the 
W.C.C. line, runs as follows: (1) 
“Racial discord accompanies the Ne- 
ero, whether in a segregated or an 
integrated role, just so long as he is 
present in any substantial numbers” 
(p. 98). (2) And “Negro children 
have measurably lower standards 
than their white contemporaries in 
terms of academic standing, intellec- 
tual standing. intellectual back- 
ground, personal hygiene, and moral- 
ity” (p. 239). (3) Further, “Negro 
men obviously find white women de- 
sirable” (p. 217), and so “amalga- 
mation” of the races — not improve- 
ment of the Uegro race — is the real 
aim of Negro integrationists (p. 
226). (4) Thus, for these and other 
reasons, “literally millions of intelli- 
gent, informed, articulate, and per- 
fectly sincere Southerners favor ra- 
cial segregation” (p. 68), though 
this fact “is never brought home to 
non-southern auidences” (p. 68). 

(5) Yet, in spite of all of this, 
hypocritical, anti - southern “do- 
gooders” (p. 99) are determined to 
violate the rights of these sincere 
Southerners by forcing through “a 
vast sociological experiment” (p. 
99). (6) Indeed, quite a diversity of 
groups are trying to foist this mon- 
sterous plot of racial integration up- 
on the hapless South: the Supreme 
Court of the United States, sociolo- 
gists, psychologists, the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 





Colored People (NAACP), northern 
journalists, liberals, Christian minis- 
ters, national Jewish organizations, 
northern politicians, educators — 
even southern “moderates”. And, one 
by one, Mr. Workman considers each 
croup. (7) The 1954 Supreme Court, 
for instance, is charged over and over 
again with following sociology and 
psychology rather than legal prece- 
dent (pp. 25-26; 30; 33-34: 94: 
194; 197-98}. (8) The NAACP, root 
of most of the evil, is “agitation in- 
corporated” (p. 227), demanding 
conformity from all Negroes (pp. 
206-8). But, the reader is assured. 
this organization will be unable “to 
achieve a satisfactory degree of inte- 
gration through its present tactics” 
(p. 210). 

(9) Northern journalists get the 
full force of Mr. Workman’s wrath. 
A South Carolinian newspaperman 
himself, he feels that many of his 
northern colleagues are “packs of 
journalistic jackals who slithered into 
every nook and cranny where they 
might snatch a bit of racial offal to 
carry back to their northern lair, 
there to yelp over it in print while 
they worried their sorry spoil to the 
bone” (p. 72). These villains, ac- 
cording to Mr. Workman, have con- 
structed “a paper curtain” (pp. 62, 
68): they sensationalize the South’s 
racial news while they suppress their 
own, 

(10) Liberals, Christian ministers. 
and officials of national Jewish or- 
ganizations are seen as a “Do-Good- 
ers Alliance” (p. 127), comprised 
either of “manipulators” or the 
easily-led (“little men, the timid men, 
the insecure ones who fear being 
submerged in . . . ‘the boisterous 
sea of liberty’ ” (p. 39)). These 
“latter-day abolitionists” (p. 121) 
wish to force integration on an un- 
willing South, hence these ‘belicose 
‘do-gooders’ who masquerade under 
the name of ‘liberals’ are nothing 
more than dictatorial martinets 
whose tolerance extends only to those 
who think as they do” (p. 132). 
Worse yet, they “have succeeded . . . 
in dragging the school segregation 
question into the realm of morality” 
(p. 121). Imagine! 

(11) Pressures on the South from 
northern politicians are easily ex- 


plained by Mr. Workman, They are 
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simply slaves to the Negro’s block 
vote in such key cities as New York, 
Chicago, and Detroit (Chapter 13). 


(12) There are even “forces with- 
in the school establishment itself” 
(p. 227) that threaten the South’s 
public school segregation. “Southern 
laymen,” writes Mr. Workman, “ 
found evidences of defection” in the 
publications of the National Educa- 
tion Association (p. 227). “The sur- 
prising thing to Southern laymen was 
the failure of southern school men 
and women to champion the cause 
of the South at the various N.F.A.- 
sponsored meetings” (p. 228). But 
“fortunately for the South, laymen 
still contro] the affairs of government 
(and of education) on this regional 
level” (p. 228). 

(13) ‘Moderation is a myth, ac- 
cording to Mr. Workman. “In the 
mind of the white Southerner, the 
prospect of integration is repulsive, 
whether it stem from seduction by 
the moderates or rape by the ex- 
tremists” (p. 271). (14) “The War 
of Words” (p. 40) contributes, too, 
to the conflict. For instance, Mr. 
Workman objects to the “well-stocked 
arsenal of smear words” (p. 61) used 
by integrationists: “ ‘hate,’ ‘bias,’ 
‘prejudice.’ ‘unChristian,’ ‘undemo- 
cratic,’ and countless others, . .” (p. 
61). Further, the author devotes five 
whole pages to deriding the attempt 
to remove the term “darkies” from 
Stephen Foster’s “My Old Kentucky 
Home” (pp. 49-54). 

These considerations lead to four 
definite conclusions. (15) Racial seg- 
regation is necessary to maintain do- 
mestic tranquility (p. 37). The in- 
crease of racial strife in the North 
is due to the integration policies of 
the North (p. 210), and the refusal 
to allow the South to pursue a differ- 
ent policy is a denial of the right of 
free association (p. 125). 

(16) Ever since May 17, 1954. 
there has been a “deterioration of 
racial amity” (p. 47). The South’s 
good race relations of past years no 
longer exist nor are there any com- 
munication channels left now be- 
tween the races (pp. 136-140; 234). 
(17) Thus, “Northern action brings 
about almost the reverse reaction 
from that intended” (p, 136). Anv 
integrationist pressure merely leads 
to increased resistance and no prog- 
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ress (pp. 126; 134-36; 201-2; 234). 
“Today the wail is higher and strong- 
er than it had been in years, and all 
because of the onslaughts made 
against it” (p. 234). 

(18) Thus, it is tacitly assumed 
by Mr. Workman that as long as a 
majority of southern whites are 
against racial desegregation, it can- 
not come. “Time and truth are on 
the side of the Southerner. .. .” be- 
lieves Mr. Workman (p. x). 


Collective paranoia is difficult to 
discuss. And Mr. Workman admits 
that he wrote much of his book “on 
the edge of anger .. .” (p. IX). But 
let us coolly and rationally consider 
some of his principal arguments. 

To start with, racial discord does 
not accompany a concentration of 
Negroes — though it might if Ne- 
groes always encountered Mr. Work- 
man’s ideology. Racial discord is not 
a product of the mere presence of 
many Negroes in the midst of whites: 
rather it naturally flows from the 
attempt by one group to dominate 
and suppress the other. This is cer- 
tainly the case with the two most 
notorious areas of Negro-white con- 
flict: the southern United States and 
the Union of South Africa. But even 
in these two areas there are excep- 
tions to the author’s dogmatic prin- 
ciple. In Mr. Workman’s own state 
of South Carolina, for instance, 
densely-Negro St. Helena Island has 
witnessed a century of interracial 
harmony and, among other indices, a 
very low crime rate. 

Consider, too, Mr. Workman’s 
point concerning the lower standards 
of Negro children. Though he con- 
ceeds that a progressive Negro mid- 
dle class has developed (pp. 158- 
164), the author insists that lower 
class Negro standards make all de- 
segregation impossible without lower- 
ing white standards (p. 239). Yet it 
it precisely this deprived position of 
Negroes that has led to the need for 
integrated schools; social science 
studies have shown clearly that Ne- 
ero school standards rise as soon as 
the lid of oppression is removed. But 
no one, including Negro leaders, 
wants a lowering of white standards, 
which would obviously defeat the 
purpose of desegregation. When per- 
mitted, educators have worked out 
the methods of achieving desegrega- 


tion without lowering standards — 


for example, Washington’s four-track 
plan and Nashville’s stair-step plan. 
And such plans, when in good faith, 
have received the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of federal courts. 

The sex issue raised by the writer 
is an emotional bulwark of segrega- 
tionist thinking. Typical of such 
thinking, Mr, Workman does not con- 
sider intermarriage a matter of in- 
dividual choice, nor does he enum- 
erate any sound theological, biologi- 
cal, or sociological reasons against 
the formation of such unions, The 


real problem — the general rejec- 
tion of interracial couples by Ameri- 
can culture — goes undiscussed. 


Millions of white Southerners, as 
Mr. Workman asserts, do favor racial 
segregation. Public opinion polls 
have shown repeatedly that between 
80% and 90% of the white South 
favors segregated schools. But they 
also show that at least one out of 
seven, usually educated and young, 
favors integration and that a major- 
ity of white Southerners accept the 
process as inevitable. Indeed, Mr. 
Workman denies this latter finding 
(p. 274), though he selectively cites 
at length one of the many polling 
studies that mentions it (pp. 122- 
124). Further, white Southerners dif- 
fer sharply in the extremes to which 
they will go to avoid school desegre- 
gation. There are some, like the au- 
thor, who will unflinchingly close 
schools and disrupt the community: 
there are many others. however, who 
are not willing to tear their localities 
apart. The vast influence of this lat- 
ter group is attested to by the re- 
sounding defeat in Virginia of Sen- 
ator Byrd’s “massive resistance” pro- 
gram. 


The desperate nature of the racist’s 
position becomes fully apparent when 
the long list of “enemies” is exam- 
ined. Virtually everybody is plotting 
against him: judges, social scientists, 
Negroes, newspapermen, ministers, 
Jews, Yankees, educators, and even 
other southern whites. And the charg- 
es made against these groups simply 
do not cover the facts. Witness the 
familiar charge that the 1954 school 
desegregation decision of the Su- 
preme Court is sociological and not 
legal. This claim is based on one 
brief footnote in the 1954 opinion 
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that refers to seven social science re- 
search studies. But Mr. Workman and 
other segregationists ignore the fact 
that the separate-but-equal, Plessy v. 
Ferguson decision of 1896, so dear 
to their hearts, was itself just as 
importantly influenced by the social 
science of its day. Lacking only a 
footnote, the 1896 decision repeats 
the then-current social science rea- 
soning and employs such social Dar- 
winism concepts as “racial instincts” 
and “natural affinities.” 

The segregationists further cling 
to the “legal precedent” that they 
contend was set by the decision of 
1896. But Mr. Workman and his 
colleagues conveniently overlook that 
the 1954 ruling was only the logical 
continuation of a 44-year trend in 
racial cases that began in 1910 when 
a former private in the Confederate 
Army, the liberal Edward White, ‘be- 
came Chief Justice. Furthermore, the 
separate-but-equal decision was not 
the first ruling in this area. It glar- 
ingly reversed the 1873 Supreme 
Court precedent set by W. A. & G. 
Railroad Co. v. Brown, which held 
racially separate facilities to be in- 
herently discriminatory and unequal. 

The charge that northern journal- 
ism has set up a “paper curtain” 
to distort the nation’s understanding 
of the South is a curious one for the 
author to make. A well-established 
writer, Mr. Workman has for some 
years been a regular contributor to 
both Newsweek magazine and Ford- 
financed Southern School News, 
which are qouted but once in his 
whole book. Why would these publi- 
cations hire a segregationist if there 
were a complete “paper curtain?” 
Or does Mr. Workman himself con- 
tribute to this “paper curtain?” 

Curious, too, is Mr. Workman’s 
surprise at the “defection” (p. 227) 
of southern educators. One might 
hope that even extreme segregation- 
ists could understand that an educat- 
or’s first responsibility is to educa- 
tion, that an educator will defend 
his school against any opponents of 
public instruction. 

“The War of Words” complaint of 
the author is an interesting one, The 
integrationist is tempted to ask Mr. 
Workman just what words are left 
to describe accurately the segrega- 
tionist position, if hate, prejudice, 
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unChristian, and undemocratic are 
not to be use. But Mr. Workman him- 
self is not without talent at this 
semantic game. Too sophisticated to 
use “nigger lover,” he calls white 
integrationists both “Negrophiles” 
(p. 112) and “Negro-oriented” (p. 
26). Other names for integrationists 
include “fellow travellers” (pp. 43; 
157; 292), “latter-day abolitionists” 
121), “belicose do-gooders” (p. 
132), and “jackals” (p. 72). Inci- 
dentally, this Virginia-born and- 
raised reviewer is a “submittist” (pp. 
188; 231), Mr. Workman’s term for 


a southern-born integrationist. 


Turning to the conclusions drawn 
from these arguments, let us first 
consider the idea that segregation is 
necessary for racial tranquility. Many 
places, like Hawaii, have not found 
this true. Moreover, the argument 
that the North has racial trouble 
because of integration overlooks two 
fundamental facts. The wretched con- 
dition of most Negro migrants to 
northen cities is directly the result 
of southern segregation not north- 
ern integration. Besides, real integra- 
tion has yet to be tried in any wide- 
spread manner in the North, A look 
at American and South African ex- 
perience with segregation leads one 
to the direct opposite proposition: 
integration is necessary for long-last- 
ing racial tranquility. 


The conclusion that integrationists 
have destroyed the good race rela- 
tions and close interracial communi- 
cation of the past has to be under- 
stood in context. “Racial amity” (p. 
47) and close communication mean 
to the author the relaxed race rela- 
tions of the paternalistic era, when 
the white man’s sueprior status went 
unquestioned, It is true that this type 
of amity and communication has de- 
parted forever. The situation to 
which Mr. Workman refers is actu- 
ally the tense transitional stage, dur- 
ing which both races are learning 
to adjust to relations of real equality. 


The claim by Mr. Workman that 
no desegregation progress has been 
made since 1954 is patently false. 
It is true that resistance has stiffened ; 
hundreds of new segregationist state 
laws, the rebirth of the Klan, the 
formation of the White Citizens’ 
Councils, and the publication of such 


books as The Case For The South 
have slowed the process. But racial 
progress has been more rapid 
throughout most of the South than 
in any other six-year period in his- 
tory; witness, for instance, the suc- 
cess of the sit-in protests in many 
southern cities. 


Finally, there is the author’s con- 
tention that as long as a majority of 
white people in an area are opposed 
to desegregation, it cannot come. 
Again, Mr. Workman ignores the 
data, Most of the successful desgre- 
gation so far has occurred without 
majority support from the white com- 
munity. A 1954 public opinion poll 
in Oklahoma, for example, showed 
that a large majority of the state’s 
whites opposed school desegregation. 
Yet within a few years school de- 
segregation was _ accomplished 
throughout the state with no serious 
incidents. Court orders, not popular 
elections, are the mandates. 


Other research has shown, too, 
that white opinion slowly shifts to- 
ward favoring desegregated facilities 
after the change is an accomplished 
fact. Laws can and do change atti- 
tudes; they accomplish this by first 
modifying the behavior of men, fol- 
lowing which men fit their new ac- 
tions to new ideas. 


It is no longer a matter of whether 
the South will ever accept racial de- 
segregation of public facilities. Only 
the Workmans and the very unedu- 
cated fai] to see this as inevitable. 
The real question is how much dam- 
age the South will ravage upon itself 
in the process — particularly if im- 
portant segments of its population 
continue to believe in the ideology so 
baldly presented by Mr. Workman. 

In short, there is nothing new in 
this volume. Educated persons in 
the North and South have heard 
variations of these racist and right- 
wing themes many times before 
(though Mr. Workman is convinced 
that the “paper curtain” has prevent- 
ed this). In addition to segregation- 
ists, The Case For The South will be 
of interest only to students of the 
political extremes in America. Such 
persons may become interested, too, 
in other collector’s items issued by 
Mr. Workman’s publisher and ad- 
vertised on the jacket: The /ncome 
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Tax: Root of All Evil; The Decline 
of the American Republic: And How 
to Rebuild It; Nine Men Against 
America: the Supreme Court and its 
Attack on American Liberties; and 
Brainwashing in the High Schools 
(“an examination of 11 textbooks 
widely used . . . in public and private 
high schools”). 
Thomas F, Pettigrew 
Harvard University 


ROUND TABLE 


(Continued from Page 31) 

Ten years ago Lenny Lyles would 
never been able to go to Louisville, 
or Prentice Gautt to Oklahoma, or 
Oscar Robertson to Cincinnati. 
Today more and more schools, even 
in what we used to think of as the 
South, are competing with the Negro 
colleges for the boys. That’s how 
far this thing has come. 
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NEGRO EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Reprinted below are materials from the “Summer” is- 
sue of the Harvard Educational Review. This special 
issue devoted to Negro education should be of interest to 
BULLETIN readers. All of the articles are recom- 
mended to those who are interested in the education of 
Negroes; but obviously only a small part of the materials 
can be reprinted here. The book review by Thomas F. 
Pettigrew, however, should be of such interest to readers 
of THE NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN to justify re- 
printing it in its entirety. 

HARVARD EDUOATIONAL REVIEW 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
October 6, 1960 
Dear Editor: 

Enclosed you will find a complimentary copy of the 
Summer, 1960, issue of the Harvard Educational Review 
(published in late September, despite the “Summer” 
label). This is a special issue devoted entirely to “Negro 
Education in the United States.” 


We are sending you this copy in the hope that you will 
find the articles and book reviews useful to you and to 
the readers of your publication. We feel that the con- 
tributors are as distinguished a group as can be assmbled 
to write on Negro education. 


We hope that you will call the attention of your read- 
ers to this special issue, by whatever means you deem 
appropriate. We would appreciate your sending us cop- 
ies of any publicity or review you may give this issue. 

Additional copies are available at $1.10 each from the 
office of the Review. 

Sincerely, 
The Editorial Board 
Harvard Educational Review 
INTRODUCTION 

In devoting this issue of the Harvard Educational Re- 
view to the topic of the education of the Negro in the 
United States, no attempt has been made to present all 
aspects of the subject. So complex are the problems of 
Negro education and so significant are the advancements 
made over the years that it is deemed impossible to pre- 
sent an analysis of the total situation. Therefore, spe- 
cific elements have been discussed by our authors as rep- 
resentative of the major developments in Negro education 
today. 

A general perspective of Negro education is perhaps 
not possible today because of the closeness in which we 
are all involved—future years may afford the basis of a 
better perspective than we can now attain. Perhaps be- 


cause of this lack of perspective and of our present emo- 
tional involvement, both Negroes and whites often speak 
of Negro education in terms of problems—problems of 
money, facilities, supplies, teachers and, most of all, 
equality. Advancements such as more financial support, 
new buildings, more books, better trained teachers, and 
integration are often spoken of in the negative sense of 
inadequacies leaving much yet to be done. It is our 
purpose here to assess as positively as possible the his- 
torical improvements and the present condition of Negro 
education as accurately as our information permits. 

Legal actions have often provided the headlines mark- 
ing changes in Negro education, and Dr. John A. Morsell 
examines the relationship of court decisions to the school- 
ing afforded Negroes and to their future in America. 
Despite many court actions, inequalities of educational 
offerings are still regionally signficant, and Dr. Carroll 
L. Miller examines the conditions in the ten Southern 
states which have little or no desegregation of schools. 
Marvin Wall’s article compliments each of these essays 
with a report of significant events which have marked 
Negro education in the South since 1954, 

Dr. Carl F. Hansen, as Superintendent of Schools in 
Washington D.C., reports on the integration of schools 
there after so many years of separate systems. The New 
York City experiments in cultural enrichment for minor- 
ity groups (predominantly Negro) is reviewed by Dr 
J. Wayne Wrightstone. Dr, Dennis L. Trueblood deals 
with Negro pupils whether in experimental or regular 
school systems. 

The step from high school to college has for many 
Negroes been an impossible one due to financial as well 
as educational limitations, but the situation has been 
vastly improved by the operation of NSSFNS, as reported 
by Richard L. Plaut. The majority of Negroes attaininz 
a college education have done so at Negro colleges, but 
as Dr. Stephen J. Wright describes, the role of the Negro 
college is changing from its historical purpose to a greater 
role in the total higher educational system of the United 
States. 

The Editors 
BOOK REVIEWS 
The Case for the South, William D. Workman, Jr. Devin- 

Adair, New York, 1960. 309 pp. $5.00. 

As an intellectual work, this book does not merit a 
review in a scholarly journal; but as further evidence of 
the madness of our times, this book is truly invaluable. 

The volume may be thought by some to be “the case 
against the South.” Yet it is a reasonably articulate, if 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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